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ArT. IX.—Serpent Worship in Western India. The Nága- 
panchami Holiday as it is now observed ; Serpent Worship, 
the Nágás and Sarpás. By Ra'o SAHEB VISHVANA TH 
Na RAYAN MANDLIK. 


Read 13th May 1869. 


I propose this day to describe the festival called the Nágapanchamí, 
as it is celebrated by our people at present ; and afterwards I shall sub- 
mit a few observations, founded on this and other festivals and cere- 
monies, on what is popularly called Snake or Serpent Worship, and the 
Sarpis and Nág«s of India. 

Nágapanchamí is the fifth day of the first or bright half of the lunar 
month, named S'rávana, which generally corresponds with August and 
September of the Christian year. —S'rávana is a month in which 
the Hindus generally have some erata or ceremony to perform every 
day, and sometimes more than one festival occurs on one and the 


"1 This is the fifth month of the S'aka year, and is so named after the asterism 
S'rarana (a Aquilg), one of the 27 lunar mansions, which occurs in that month. 
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sume day. The fifth day of the month is considered sacred to 
the Nigis or serpents. On this day, early in the morning, each 
family. brings an earthen representation of a serpent, or paints a 
family of five, sevgp, or nine serpents with rubbed sandalwood or tur- 
meric. (The annexed diagram shows the representation of serpents as 
they are actually worshipped on this occasion.) The vessels used in 
performing the svorship are, as will be seen, placed in front; and I now 
show to the ue mbers specimens of these vessels made out of the horns 
ee i db iffglo. * Flowers, rubbed sandalwood, turmeric, parched 
rif and beans, or parched gram, and jowari (holcus sorghum) are 
offered to tf serpents thus painted.? Lamps are lighted and waved; 
ingepse is offered; and food and fruits are placed before them. 
OF d this day, only boiled food is partaken of by the people, and the 
dishes prepared are generally of a conrser kind than on other holidays. 
After morning meals, a.lamp is generally kept lighted throughout the 
day by the side of the painting er image, and milk and edibles are also 
placed close by. In the afternoon, people go to some place, generally 
an ant-hill, where serpents are said by local tradition to reside. Here, 
generally, snake-charmers may be seen with live serpents, to which 
offerinzs are made by the multitude. Even in Bombay, these men take 
snakes round to the houses of the people in the native town, and all 
classes of the inhabitants amuse themselves by giving them different 
kinds of edibles. In the evening, flowers and incense are again offered, 
lights waved, and edibles placed before the image or painting as the case 
might be, and one or more lamps are kept burning. The worshippers 
sit generally playing all through the night. This watching is called by 
some, keeping the serpents awake ; or rather it is the worshippers keep- 
ing up for fear of being bitten by serpents. The*worship is generally 
performed by the female members of the family, and at the conclusion, 
all the ladies and children gather together, and the eldest or the most 
intelligent of the former repeats the following &dAání or story, which 
professes to embody the popular origin of this worship as it is believed 
in by the more ignorant of the Hindu community on this side. I give 


2 These vessels are generally made of brass or copper, and also of silver, and 
can be easily had in the Bazaar. They are commonly used by all the Hindu wor- 
shippers in their daily ceremonials and devotions, as well us on extraordinary occa- 
sions. 


5 The figuros, as shown in the diagram, are drawn either on a small board, or 
a woodcu seat, or on a wall. 
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the Marathi narrative as it is now repeated, in a foot-note. The 
following is a close English version of the story:— 


* काहाणो नागांची 

अइका परमेश्वरा नागानो; मणिपर [मागिकपर] नगर आहे; तेर्थे एक गावडा 
आहण हाता. याला नागपंचमो माहोत नव्हतो, व त्या दिवी नांगरू खणे नये, ՀՀ 
G नये, व भातं US नये, ढं यास माहोत नव्हतें; ETA तो नेहेमॉ प्रमणिच व्यादि 
«Հի आपली शेतजमीन नांगरावयास गेला. ता शेतामध्ये एका Barat नागेणों वें 
बोळ हात, व त्यांत ԿՎ Ret होतीं तीं नांगर लागून मेली. नागीण फिराब- 
यास गेलो होतो ती आलो आणि पाहास्ये तंव स§ पिली मेली. तेव्हां दो फार संता- 
एन भागे कोगो पिली मारलीँ याचा शोधा कौरतां Paare. फिरत फिरत गावड्या- 
चे घराकडे आली, आणि पाहासो तंव त्याचे नांगरास रक्त लागलेले आहे; d पाहुन 
तिणें निक्षय केला कॉ याणेंच आझं पिली मारिली. म्हणून, गावडा व त्याचॉ' सरे 
कुटबांनोल मनुष्ये निजली ԿՎ, त्या सर्वास Հա करून [P मारून टाकिले, आणि 
त्याचा सपे कुलाचा नाझ व्हावा म्हणून त्याची भुलगी दुसरे गांवीं दिलेला होतो 
तेथें तिला देश करण्यासाठी गेलो. परंत तिणें नाग काटून त्यांचो पजा Magat 
करून, रात्री भप दोप नेवेद्य इत्यादि सुवासिक पदार्थ त्यांचा पढे ठेविले होते. Հ नागि- 
-णोनें WT त्या डेविलेले पदाथांचा Cp उपभोग घेतला, आणि SIS होऊन न्या Held 
म्हणालो; “मुले तुझ बापाने भाज माझी. सव ət जमोन नाँगरताँना मारून टा।केलीं, 
म्हणून मो तुझा माहेर चीं सर्प मनुष्य मारून तुला देश करण्या ՀԱՎ आल्य ՀՐՎ 
परग तू एथे माझें स्मरण करून माझो TH केलोस याजकरितां փոր झाल्य 
म्हणून तुला «Ա करोत नाही”. तें ऐकून मुलगी म्हणाली, कों माझे माहेर चा at 
मनुष्यांस मारिलों आहेस, तों पनः संजोवन होण्यासाठी काहीँ उपाय զխ. तेव्हां 
नो म्हणालो “हें अमृत Q आणि याचा अंगावर शिप, म्हणज तों संजीवन होतोल.'" 
इकडे गावड्याचा गावांतील लोक, गावडा अजून कां उठत नाहीं म्हणून शोध करून 
याचें दार sofas, ताँ सर्व मनुष्य atoi मेलेली पाहिली. तों इतक्यांत व्या गाव- 
«ՈՎ պատ आलो, आणि an pts दिलेळें अमृत त्यांवर faga संजीवन केलें. 
नंतर meta बापास सांगतले at नागपंमोचा Raat तू नागरीत असतां नागणीचो' 
पिली मेलीं, म्हणून व्या रागाने तिणें तुम्हांस मारिले, भाण मला मारण्या करितां गेलो 
होतो, परु मी नाग कादून पजा कळी होती, तो पाइन BIS झाली, आण Վ 
हकीकत [la मला सांगोतलो ब तिणे दिलेलें अमत तमचा वर शि पून Peta संजो- 
बन केलें. आता, आजपासन पण मास येईल Feet दाढ Գարա दिलीं 
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“THE Sronv or THE Na’Ga’s. 

“Oh God! Nigis (serpents)! hear. There is a city (called) 
Ménikpura [or Manipura]. In it lived a Gávadá Brihmaca. He 
was ignorant of the Nágapanchamí. And he did not know that on 
that day there should be no ploughing, no digging, no picking and 
plucking, no burning and roasting. Therefore, he went to plough the 
land in his field on that day as usual. Now, there was in one place in 
the field a hole of a Nágína, (a female serpent) and in it were her 
young ones, and they died by the striking of the plough. The Nigina 
(the female serpent) who had gone out, returned, and found that all of 
her young ones had died. Thereupon she got enraged, and set out to 
ascertain who it was that had killed them. While travelling, she went 
to the house of the Gávadá, and saw that blood had stuck to his plough, 
on seeing which she decided that it was that (man) who had killed her 
young ones. She, therefore, bit the Gávadá, and all the members of 
his family who had gone to sleep, and killed them. And in order: that 
‘his whole family might become extinct, she went to bite his daughter 
who was given [in marriage to a man] in another village. But she (the 
daughter) had painted the Nágás (serpents), and having worshipped 
them and given them offerings, had placed before them, at night, 
frankincense and other fragrant things, lamps, edibles, &c. On seeing 
this, the Nágina enjoyed the things that had been placed there, and 
being pleased, said to the girl, *Oh daughter! thy father killed all 
my young ones to-day, while ploughing the field ; having therefore 
killed all the persons in thy maternal home, I had come to bite thee, 
but as thou didst remember me and worship me, 1 am pleased, (and) 
therefore, I do not bite thee.’ 


*' On hearing this, the daughter seid, * thou hast killed all the per- 
sons in my maternal home; tell me some remedy by which they may 
come to life again” Thereupon, she (the Nágína) said: ‘Take this 


नागाची զո यथासांग करावी, ապ रात्री धूप, दोप, नैवेद्य, Sé ठेवावा, व 
या दिवशी खण्‌ं नये व हिंसाही कांही करूंनये. याप्रमाणें तो त्या देवसा पासून करूं 
लागला, ब गांवांतोल, at मनुष्यांस नागपंचमो आहित झालो, आणि al नागपंच- 
मोर्चे बत करू लागलीं. गावड्याचे stg नाग प्रसन्न झाले; तसे आम्हां तुम्हा 
प्रसन्न होऊत. alra ; ऐकत्यांस; नागा! gaat काहाणी, साठा उत्तरांचो पांचां 
उत्तरी सांगितलो, तो सुफल होऊ] 
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nectar and sprinkle it on their bodies, and thereby they will come 
to life” Meanwhile the people of the Gávadá's village began to in- 
quire why it was that the Gávadá had not yet arisen, and, opening his 
door, found that all the persons in (the house) had died. Just then 
arrived the daughter of that Gávadá, and sprinkling upon them the 
nectar given by the Nágína (female serpent), restored (them) to life. 
The daughter then told her father (as follows) :— 


* ‘On the Nagapanchami day, while you were ploughing the field, 
the young ones of the Nagina were killed; thereupon, being enraged, 
she killed all of you and had gone to kill me; but as I had painted the 
Nágás and worshipped them, she became pleased, and it was she who 
gave me a narrative of what had befailen you ; and (I) restored you 
to life by sprinkling on you the nectar which she had given to me. 
Now, from this day, when the month of S’ravana comes, (you) should 
worship the Nágás on the fifth day in the S'uddha (7. e. clear) fortnight 
according to the processes laid down, and should place before (them) 
at night, frankincense, lamps, (and) edibles; and should not dig and 
should not also kill (anything) on that day” From that day, he (the 
Gávadá) began to act accordingly ; the Nágapanchamí became known 
to all men in the village; and all began to observe the Nágapanchamí 
vrata (ceremony). As the Nágás were pleased with the daughter ot 
the Gávadá, so may they be pleased with us, (and with) you. Oh, 
Nágás (serpents) may your story of sixty sentences (abbreviated into, 
and) told in five, be productive of good fruit to the narrator as well as 
the hearer thereof." 

At the time of repeating the above story, the reciter and her female 
hearers each take a few grains of rice in their hands, and at the con- 
clusion they are partly exchanged and partly stuck to their foreheads. 

The worship is generally conducted according to the directions laid 
down in a work calle] Pratarájá,? which extracts it from the writings 
of Hemádrí. 9 These last are not now available, except when quoted 
in more modern treatises. The dialogue is introduced under the names 
օք I’s’vara, the third of the Hindu triad, and his spouse Párvatí. A king 
is described in the middle; whom it is not easy to identify from such a 
broken fragment. The whole passage in the original runs thus :— 


5 Vratnrája |Լ e. King of Ceremonies] isa modern compilation by Vis'vanátha 
Bhatta of Sangames'vera. 
6 Author of Chaturvarga-Chiutümani, and other works. 
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^ अथ नागपंचमीबतम्‌ हेमाद्रौ प्रभासखण्डे.- ईश्वर उवाच ॥ श्रात्रण मासि 
पंवम्यां ԱՐՎԵԼ तु पार्वति ॥ द्वारस्योभयतो लेख्या गोमयेन तिषोल्वणाः ॥ 
सा तपुण्यतमा प्रोक्ता देवानामपि ToT 1 कुर्वात्‌ दादश वर्षाणि पचम्यां- 
च ՀՈԳԱ चत॒र्थ्यामेकभुक्त तु तस्ता नक्ते प्रकीतितं H भूरिचद्धमयं ना- 
WD कलधीतजम्‌।। कुला दारुमयं वापि अथवा տազ म्रिये ॥ हरिः 
्राचन्दनेनेव पञ्च सर्पास्तु लेखयेत्‌ ॥ पञ्चम्यामर्चयेद्गभक्तथा नागः पंचफणाः 
स्मृताः ॥ पूजयेदिधित्रदीर लाजपञवामृतेः सह H ՃԱՌ: गतपत्रै्जाती- 
Pa qus H तथा गन्धादिधूपेश्च पूजयेन्नागचकम्‌ H ब्राह्मणान्‌ 
मोजयेसश्वाडुतपायस मादक: ॥ अनन्तं वासुके ՀՎ पद्म कम्बलमेतच | 
तथा ՊՀՀՏ नागं भुजडाश्वतरं तथा ॥ տոտ աոավ» कालिथे त- 


क्षकं तथा || Ressa महानागं मासि मासे प्रकीतिताः॥ बतस्यान्ते 


पारणं स्यास्क्षीरब्राह्मणमाजनं ॥ सुतर्णमारनिध्पन्नं नागं दद्याञ्च गां तथा ॥ 
तथा वस्त्रागि देयानि व्यासायामिततेजसे || एवं सम्पूजयेन्नागान्तदा भक्तया सम- 
न्वितः॥ विद्येषतस्तु पञ्चम्यां पयसा पायसेनच॥ दिवा रात्री नरैस्तत्र ՅԻՑ 


खननं नहि॥ इति प्रमासखण्डे ना१पञ्चभीबतम्‌॥ ?' 


ENGLISB TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE:— 

“ Now, the worship of Nágás on the 5th of S'rávana S'ukla (i. e. the 
fifth day of the first or bright half of S'rávana), (is thus described by) 
Hemádrí in the Prabhása-Khandá.?  l'svara said, Oh, Párvatí! in the 
month of S/rávans in the S'ukla [or white] fortnight, on the fifth day, 
the fierce with poisons [१. e. serpents] should be written [or painted] 
with cowdung on both sides of the door ; 

That day is called the most blessed, not obtainable with ease even by 
the gods ; 

Oh, beautiful-faced! This worship of Nágás should be performed on 
the fifth day for twelve years ; 

On the fourth (day, i.e. the day preceding,) one should dine only 
once; and on that day (i.e. the fifth), food should be taken in the 
night ; so it is said. 


7 Vratarfja, leaf 71, page 1, lithographed editition, S'ak year 1782, a.c. 1860-61. 


8 Probablyfa portion of the Skandu Purána. 
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Oh, beloved ! the Nga (or serpent) should be made of plenty of 
silver or of gold, or even of wood or of earth ; 

Or with turmeric or sandalwood, the five serpents should be painted. 

On the fifth, the Nágas (serpents) should be worshipped with de- 
votion ; the Nágás are said to have five mouths; 

These five Nágás, oh, warrior! should be worshipped in the proper 
manner : with fried rice and the five nectnrs;? , 


With the flowers of the oleander (Nerium Odorum) ; the hundred. 
leaved (the lotus) ; the jessamine; and the water-lily ; 

Also with sandal wood and incense ; 

Afterwards Bráhmanás should be feasted with ghee (clarified butter), 
boiled milk mixed with sugar, and sugared balls of (wheat and other 
kinds of ) flour ; : 

Ananta, Vásukí, S'esha, Padmanábha, and Kambala also ; 

And Karkotaka-Nága, Bhujanga, As’vatara ; 

Also Dhritaráshtra, S'ankhapála, Káliya, Takshaka ; 

Also Pingala, and Mahiniga; these are worshipped month by 
month. 

At the end of the oraéa (or ceremony) there should be a purand, or 
feast, and dinner to Bráhmanás with sugared milk ; 


To the Vydsa (i.e. the reader of the Puránás) of immeasurable 
glory, a Naga (i. e. serpent) of gold, and a cow, and clothes should be 
given. 

In this manner, the Nágás should be always worshipped with devo- 
tion, especially on the fifth, with milk and sugared milk. 


On that (day) there should be no digging of the earth, by day or by 
night. 


Such is the vrata (i.e. ceremony) of the Nágapanchamí in the 
Prabhásakhanda-" 

The above description appears from the frame of it to belong to the 
post-puranika period; and the place which the preceding tradition 
assigns to the scene of serpent-killing, and the retaliation by the mother- 
serpent, may be Manipura (lat. 24° 20’ long. 94° 1’), a town in Assam, 


5 Milk, curd, ghee [or clarilicd butter], honey, aud sugara 
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a province where a tribe of mountaineers, named Nágás, is living to 
this day. Whether Gávadá is 8 corruption of Gaud (a Bengáli), or a 
Canarese Gowdá—a Patil and cultivator, is also deserving of inquiry. 

The account which I have given above, is that of the festival as it is 
observed in the Konkana district, particularly to the south of the island 
of Bombay. The festival is, however, not confined to a particular por- 
tion of Western India. Itis general. It is celebrated by all classes 
and sects of the Hindus; by: the orthodox as well as by the heterodox ; 
by the followers of the Vedas, as well as by those who reject the reli- 
gious authority of those works. The ceremonial differs slightly in 
different places. In some districts the people observe a fast on the 4th 
day, ie. the day preceding the Nágapanchamí. It is clear, however, 
that the festival obtains greater sanctity above the Ghauts than below, 
except perhaps in Gujarátha and in the province of Kánadá (or Canara). 
In the Sattara and Kolhápura districts, the private schools are generally 
closed on this day ; the pupils are bathed, dressed in their holiday attire, 
and taken in a grand procession to some river, or other watering place 
outside the town or village. In Native States and Principalities, the 
state and its officers supply richly-caparisoned elephants, and horses, 
detachments of infantry and cavalry, and kettledrums and other instru- 
ments of music, on the occasion of these processions. The children wash 
their slates, or rather wooden boards, apply to them chalk or S'ádAá 
(a kind of clay), and draw thereon a Nága or serpent (see C). 

Some also draw 8 picture of Sarasvıti, the Goddess of learning. 
Ordinarily, this deity appears asa beautiful female seated on a pea- 
cock ; but on this occasion, she is represented by a cluster of 5, 7, or 9 
serpents rudely drawn (see D). 


This drawing is then worshipped with flowers, parched gram, jowdri, 
peas, &c. The children return in a procession to the school, give some 
present in corn, money or clothes, according to their means, to the 
master ; and go to their homes to enjoy the holiday. In the afternoon 
the women of the inferior classes put on their best clothes and orna- 
ments, and congregate in parties to sing and dance. They generally 
form circles, and, keeping their children in the centre, dance around, 
singing some country songs. In some provinces, the dancing takes 
place near an ant-hill, or the hollow of an old tree where serpents are 
believed to live. In some parts of the Dekkan, boys, on this day, 
throw little fruits, generally the fruit of Chirphala, at each other and 
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at young maidens by means of popguns. Other kinds of sports are 
also had recourse to. Before sunset, the people generally repair to 
an ant-hill or some such hollow as has been above referred to, to pay 
homage to the Nága. If there be a temple of the Nága in the 
village, every one of course goes there to perform worship. All after- 
wards return to their homes, and worship the images or paintings 
according to circumstances, in the manner previously described. 


Battísa-S'irálen, a town in the Sattara Collectorate (lat. 16° 57', long. 
74? 15’), is famous as a place of serpent-worship at the present day. 
Snakes of a certain species (called Nigakult), seid to be not very poi- 
sonous, are here actually caught on the day of the Nágapanchamí, and 
kept either in earthen pots or covered 6८७७४ baskets. They are fed 
with milk and edibles, and worshipped in other respecte, like the 
images and drawings above-mentioned. The day after the Nága- 
panchami, they are taken back to the jungles and set free. - 


I will not at this stage offer any conjecture as to whether this serpent- 
worship has any relation to other systems of religion ; but I would here 
note a curious tradition in connection with a tree of the species Gora- 
khachincha, (Adansonia Digitota)\ or the tamarind of Gorakha, which 
exists at the above town. Tradition ascribes this tree to be the result of 
a miracle performed by a saint called Gorakhanátha of Gorakshanátha. 
It is related that Gorakhandtha, when he came to this town, struck his 
walking stick into the ground on the spot where the tree stands; and 
that it grew into a stately tree which is now an object of popular wor- 
‘ship. The aanual festival of this tree is held on the 11th of the dark 
half of the month of Chaitra.! Worshippers begin to come on the 
previous day, and leave the place on the third or the 12th of Chaitra. 
About 50,000 pilgrims are said to assemble every year on this occasion. 
A large bazaar is held for five or six days, and considerable mercantile 
business is transacted. The priests officiating at the shrine of this 
tree, have large holes bored in their ears, from which depend heavy ear- 
ornaments. They are hence called Kénaphétés, literally persons with 
torn ears. All classes of people offer worship to this tree, including 
the followers of the Vedás, as well as others. 


19 See “A Catalogue of the Plants growing in Bombay and its vicinity.—By John 
Graham. Bombay: 1839 :?? page 10. 
1! Corresponds generally with March and April. 
23778 
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To resume the main subject of this paper. Besides the actual 
worship of living snakes at Battisa-S'irálen, there are temples dedicated 
to the Serpent-god in various parts of the Dekkan. Of these, the one 
at Bhomaparánden in the territories of His Highness the Nizam is one 
of the most celebrated. 

In the South of India, Canara is a district which may be said to be 
sacred to serpent-worship.. In the Canarese districts generally, the 
Nágapanchamí festival is celebrated, as in the Dekkan, on the 5th of 
the bright half of S/rávana. But in the Telanga and Támila districts, 
the ceremony is performed on the fourth of the bright half of either the 
month of Kártika, !? or the month of Vais'ákha, !? or the month of 
Migha,!? and this day is, therefore, called by the people of those 
parts “ Nágalu-chavatí," i.e. the Nágachaturthí or the chaturthí of the 
Nágás. There is not much difference in the mode of performing the wor- 
ship. The ant-hills or hollows to which the people resort to make their 
offerings, and which in the Marathi districts are called Várála, are, I 
am informed, termed in the Canarese, Hutta; in the Telangí, Putta; 
and in the Tamil, Puttu. In the Canarese districts, stone images of 
the Nága are kept generally under the shade of the Peepul tree (Ficus 
Religiosi). Metal images are also made, and after being worshipped, 
they are presented to the Dráhmanas. This ceremony is performed by 
the females of higher classes. An incarnation of S'esha, one of the 
nine great Nágás, is worshipped at various places in these districts, under 
the name of Subrahuianya. There is a town in South Canara, called 
Subrahmanys, fifty-five miles, E. Տ. of Mangalore, (lat 12° 40, 
long 75° 40’). This is sacred to the Naga or serpent-god. On the 
6th day of the bright half of the month of Márgas'írsha (November 
and December) occurs its annual festival ; and that day is hence called 
Subrahmanya Shashthí or Subráya Shashthí. Thousands of Bráh- 
manas are feasted on this occasion.  Dráhmanás, bearing the order of 
Brahmachiri, are in particular request. Lepers and persons sup- 


13 Correspond generally with October aad November, April and May, and 
January and February, respectively. 

13 * A Gazetteer of the Territories under the Government of the East India 
Company, Xc." By Edward Thornton, Esq., London, 1557, page 927. 

1s Brahmachári means a student [in theology]. All twice-born Hindus, i.e. the 
Brahmanis, the Kshatrivás, and tho Vais'yás are enjoined to spend the first 
quarter of their life in this state. For particulars, sce Manu, chapter 11., verses 175 
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posed to be under the influence of evil spirits, are brought t^ this place 
for cure, which popular belief ascribes to the miraculous power of the 
deity. People who have no issue, make a vow to this shrine, which 
consists in fasting on the day of the festival and rolling in the remains 
of food left on the dishes spread before the Bráhmanás at the feast. A 
person, supposed to be ‘possessed with the spirit of Subrahmanya, 
dances at the temple, and is believed to have the power of telling the 
past, the present, and the future. On the day of the festival above- 
mentioned, one of the officiating priests puts a leather bag on one of 
his hands, and, with the hand thus protected, takes out three handfuls 
of earth from one of the holes in that locality supposed to be inhabited 
by serpents. This is called Mi/amrittiká (the original earth), and is 
distributed to the assembled worshippers, as a mark of the deity's 
favours. 


A circumstance showing the practical influence of serpent-worship 
in worldly affairs here deserves a prominent mention. A class of Bráh- 


—210. The English reader may consult with advantage, Elphinstone's India, pago 
13, [Third edition,] and Sir W. Jones’ Worke, vol. 7, pp. 199—144. [Edition in 
thirteen volumes : 1807.] 

18 In a work published this year at Madras entitled the “ Genealogy: of the 
South-Indian Gods, by Bartholomaeus Ziegeobalg, First Protestant Missionary 
in India. Freely translated into English, from the German, by the Rev. G. J. 
Metzger," pp. 63--69, is a description of the deity Subrabmanya and his two wives. 
No account of serpent-worship is here to be found, although, I am informed, it 


prevails as a matter of fact at all shrines dedicated to this god. सुबबर [Subbara] 


and मणो [Mani] would form a combination, signifying the chief or jewel of serpents. 
Bubba-ráys or Subba-rájá means the sovereign serpent. These significations, together 
with the fact of serpent-worship being now in vogue at these shrines, appear to support 
the connection of Subrahmanya with serpent-worship. Stories are told of a serpent 
actually appearing on the oceasion of the annual dinners. Although Subrahmanya 
is described as Kártikeya, or the god of war, his actual connection with serpent- 
worship can be seen in all his templee, of which, besides the one alluded to in the 
text, there are two otbers in South Canara, one at Vitthala and another at 
Munjes'vara. 

In the district of North Canara, in the Táluká of Cumptá, is a placed called: Nága 
Tirtha. There is a small well-built tank, around which are small artificial caves 
eontaining thousands of serpent images. 

At Nágnpattana in the district of Tanjore, there 18 a celebrated temple of Nága- 


nátha. Inside the temple near the idol of Náganátha, there is a whjte-ant hill 
to which large offeriugs are made in honour of tlie serpent-god. 
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manás called Haigé, 161ո Canara, have, amongst their ranks, persons 
who arrogate to themselves the title of Nágapátrí, or the proper 
habitat of the Nága deity. They are supposed to become possessed of 
the spirit of the Nágadeva, and, in that state, are thought to be capa- 
ble of foretelling future events. People invite them to their homes, 
and have a feast in their honour, called the Nágamandala or an assem- 
bly of the Nágás. 'The least expense for such a feast amounts to from 
three to five thousand rupees. Formerly, the Nógapátrís were in great 
repute. Disputes were referred to them for settlement, and their word 
was generally the law. An invitation from one of the Nágapátrís to 
a litigant was almost instantly obeyed. One of the first things a party 
had to do under the circumstances, was to give a feast to the Niga- 
mandala and spend thousands of rupees. These things began in time 
to be perceived by the people, and the power and influence of these 
priests has, I understand, considerably declined. 

In the jungle in the neighbourhood of the shrine of Subrahmanya 
abovementioned, grows a species of cane, called after the presiding 
deity, Nágaveta or Nága-cane. !! A walking stick of this cane is 
reckoned a sufficient protection against the poison of serpents. 

The above account has had reference to the Maráthá and Canarese 
districts. In the province of Gujarátha also, the Nágapanchamí 
festival is observed by all classes of Hindus, high and low. The ser- 
pents are drawn with black ink, either on the walls or doors of houses. 
The process of worship is similar to what obtains in the other pro- 
vinces, except that cowdung is first offered here before incense, 
flowers, &c., and at the conclusion green grass and butter are offered 
with the following prayer :—“ Please to receive these offerings and seek 
your abode in the fresh and green forests." 

Cups full of milk are placed in different corners of the house as of- 
ferings to living serpents, and a sight of one on this day is considered 
2 very auspicious occurrence. 


19 See“ The Physical History of Mankind,” by J. C. Prichard, M.D., Vol. IV., 
թ. 162. 

17 Dr. Buchanan, in bis work entitled “ Journey from Madras through Mysore, 
Canara, and Malabar,” mentions a sect named Ndyardtras, who appear to belong 
to the Vaishnava and S'aiva creeds, some following the tenets of the Lingáyatas : 
see Vol. I, pp. 221, 222, 351, 352, 

13 Calamis rudentum : see “Graham’s Catalogue of Plants," ր. 225. 
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The influence of the Jains being predominant in this province, all 
living creatures receive greater consideration than elsewhere. The 
serpent gets his share along with the rest, his poisonous qualities mak- 
ing no difference against him in this respect. Ordinarily, a Gujaráthí 
Hindu will not hurt a serpent, even of the most venomous class. He 
will employ people to catch him alive, put him into a pot, and see him 
safely conveyed into some jungle. I append below the substance of 
one of the serpent tales prevalent in Gujarátha, as illustrative of the 
popular ideas regarding serpent-worship in that country. My friend 
who favoured me with the story says that it is one out of a large num- 
ber repeated by the women of Gujarátha on the Nágapanchamí day :— 


५ Once upon a time there lived a Bráhmana, who, though possessed 
of much learning, was so poor as hardly to be able to maintain himself 
and his family. He had a wife who was much devoted to him. Find- 
ing no means of livelihood at the place where they resided, she urged 
upon him the propriety of his going out to some distant place to seek 
the means of subsistence. He consented to the plan and set out. The 
wife having no other provisions to furnish for his journey, filled a 
vessel with water sweetened with sugar and gave it to him. The Bráh- 
mana proceeded about four or five kosa (about eight or ten miles), and 
reached a forest, where, under the shade of a tall, umbrageous Banyan- 
tree, he stopped for rest and slept soundly. It was the height of the 
summer season, when the heat around was unbearable. While the Bráh- 
mana was fast asleep, there issued forth from the hollow of the tree, 
the Takshaka Néga, who drank the sweet water from the vessel lying 
by the Bráhmana's side, and after emptying it of its contents, entered 
it and rested there. Meanwhile, the Bráhmana awoke, and on looking 
into the vessel found it to contain a serpent. He closed the mouth of 
the vessel by means of a piece of cloth and thought of returning home 
with the vessel in hand. ‘I shall make a present of this,’ says he, 
* to my wife, who is always troubling me with entreaties to go abroad to 
earn money. This will soon put an end to our existence, and will re- 
lieve us of the troubles and vexations of this life.’ On his return 
home, his children thinking that he had brought some sweetmeats in 
the vessel, naturally inquired what it contained. ‘The contents of the 
vessel,’ said he, ‘will be distributed by your mother.’ So saying, he 
went out. His wife, who had gone on some household business, having 
returned home, the children told her the news of their father's return 
and showed her the vessel brought by him. On opening the vessel, 


14 
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the mother found it to contain a necklace of diamonds, at which she 
felt exceedingly delighted. She set about to prepare a good dinner for 
her husband; borrowed grain from a neighbour, and prepared the food. 
She sent for her husband who had gone out. The husband returned 
with great hesitation and reluctance. He was surprised to find the 
contents of the vessel transformed into precious stones. They all dined 
together. In the evening the wife went to effect the sale of the neck- 
lace. She offered it to the chief banker of her city, who paid her a 
very handsome sum of money. "The banker put the necklace into his 
box. Soon after, it so happened that the rájáh of the place, who had a 
wedding ceremony at his palace, wanted a diamond to complete a neck- 
lace. The banker (or the Nagara S'etz, as he was called) offered to 
supply the rájáh's demand. He went home to take out the necklace 
with a view to show it to the riji. On opening the box, however, he 
found to his extreme surprise, instead of a necklace, the face of a living 
male child with his thumb in his mouth. "The banker, who was child- 
less, was exceedingly glad to find his wishes gratified. The king, who 
heard the story with astonishment was, however, glad to see the Nagara 
S'eta blessed with a son. The child soon grew older. At sixteen, he 
was married, and his wife came tolive with him. She had maiden 
companions in the persons of the daughters of the Takshaka-Nága. On 
one occasion, they asked her to inquire of her husband to what race he 
belonged. Accordingly, when they met together, the wife asked her 
husband to tell her to what race he belonged. “I will not speak with 
you until you answer my query,’ said she to her husband. The banker’s 
son, keeping this in mind, resolved to go on a pilgrimage to Benares. 
He obtained leave from his father and set out. Proceeding on their 
journey, they came by a large forest containing a fine well. Here, he 
told his wife that he would answer her question. So saying, he de- 
scended into the well by means of a flight of steps, and reached the water. 
Here he transformed himself into a serpent, showing his hood, &c., and 
disappeared. The wife, who was now left alone in the desert, began 
to bewail her fate. Her loud làmentations drew towards her, after 
several days, a shepherd, who used to graze his flocks in the neighbour- 
hood. The shepherd came to her and asked her why she was crying, 
and how she was left alone. She gave him all the particulars. The 
shepherd in return advised her to observe the Prata of the Nigapancha- 
anf, and to fill, in the month of BysákAa (or vais'ákha?, 19 four Kundás, 


19 Corresponds generally with April and May. 
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or pools, with milk, sandal-wood, flowers, and unguents. Having done 
this, she should go up a tree and sit there. If she did this, the deity 
presiding over the serpents will arrive there, and will drink the milk 
from the milk-pool. He will then roll himself into the next pool con- 
taining Chandana (rubbed sandalwood), proceed to the next, and rub 
his body with flowers, and partake of the unguents in the fourth pool. 
At last, he will bless the person who had prepared all this. At this 
stage, said the sheperd, * you should alight from the tree and ask a bless- 
ing.’ Accordingly, she acted up to the advice of the shepherd. When 
asking fora blessing, she said, ‘ your son has left me a widow. Deign, 
therefore, to relieve me of this state of misery by calling him back 
from the place to which he has gone.’ The lord of the serpents was 
pleased to grant her prayer. He called her husband back from the 
Pátála or the lower regions of the earth, and asked him to live with her, 
as her husband. They afterwards lived happily together, and thus 
concludes the legend, by inculcating the propitiation of the Nága Devatá, 
or the serpent-deity.” 

Having thus briefly described the Nágapanchamí, I now submit a 
few observations on the Nágás and the Sarpás, and serpent-worship 
generally. I must here state that there are other festivals, such as the 
Anantachaturdas'í, connected with serpent-worship ; but they are nei- 
ther so generalnor so popular as this. There are likewise serpent- 
sacrifices which will have to be carefully investigated and described. 
These, however, will require one or more papers to themselves, and 
cannot be dismissed summarily on this occasion. It is difficult to dis- 
tinguish at this day between the Ndgds and the Surpds. The two words, 
in their religious acceptation, are now practically treated as equivalent. 
Sarpa is the more comprehensive term, and means any thing that 
moves.»  Nágás are treated as a species of superior Sarpás, and 
Nága now specially means the most venomous serpent—the Cobra de 
Capello. 


Amarasinha, the most approved Sanskrit lexicographergof the post- 
Vedic period, in describing the Pátála or the nether regions, says that 
they are the Nága loka, or the country of the Nágás. Afterwards the 


30 Muir's Sanskrit Texts, Part IL, pp. 234, 255, 256, and 258 :— 
Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. English. 
Sarpa Herpeton Serpens Serpent, reptile 
The declension of the verb sarptum, to creep, with tho Latin and Greek cqui- 
valents, is also given by Dr. Muir 
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common names of the class Nágás, and Kidraveyds ?! are next given 
by Amarasinha, who mentions the chief of the Nágás—S'esha or 
Ananta ; immediately after him, comes Vásukí, who is named Sarpa 
rája or “the King of Serpents.” Im the whole of that section, there 
is no further mention of Nágás ; but the different species of Sarpás are 
given in detail.% In the Maáhábhárata, in the section named 
A'diparva, to which an allusion has been already made (see note ?! 
below), the 1६2६8 and Sarpás are promiscuously mentioned. The sea 
is described as their abode, and the names of all the principal Nágás 
and Sarpás, which are now in use amongst the Hindus, are detailed 
without any distinction as to their origin or species. 


In the third Kánda of the Amarakos'a, Varga III, Sloka 22, 
the word Naga is applied to an elephant, and by one of the commen- 
tators also to Mátarga, a race of mountaineers. ° [In ordinary 
language, a Métanga signifies a Mánga.] This rendering is further 
confirmed by another Lexicon, the Mediníkos'a, °$ which is distinct 


81 So named after their mother Kadrü, one of the wives of the sage Kas’- 
yapa. Bee the Mahábhárata, A'diparva, Adhyáya XVI. [Edition printed at 
Ganpat Krishnaji's Prees, Bombay : S'ak year 1784, A. c. 1862-63, leaf 44, pago 
2, and leaf 46, p. 1.] The story of the Nágás is continued up to the end of chap- 
ter XXXIX. at page 1, leaf 61. How the 26949 were cursed by their mother, 
how one of them—the Takshaka—bit the King Parikshita, how his (Parikshita's) 
son Janamejaya persecuted them, and burnt all the Nágás and Sarpás at a huge 
sacrifice called Sarpasatra, and how they were finally saved by A'stika, a nephew 
of Vásuki ; all this is related in detail in the same Parva from Chapter XL. 

33 Amarakos'a, Kinda I, Varga 8; see Slokas Լ and 4 for the Nágás, and 
the Sarpa-rája or serpent-king. 

The following is an enumeration of the different species of Sarpás in the same 

Varga :— 


* gf: पदाकर्भजगो भजंगोडिर्भुबंगम : || ६ |! आशोविषों विषधरक्षक्री व्याल: सरी- . 
gq: || कुंडलो गूटपाचकषुःश्रवाः काकोदरः फणी || ७ || दर्वाकरो दोषेपष्ठी दंदशकों 
बिलेशयः || उरगः पन्नगो भागो जिग: पवनाशनः || ८॥ ” 

See also Colebrooke's Amnrakos'a, 1st Edition, pp. 60, 51. 
ss Vide Colebrooke's Amarukos'a, p. 295. 
** मेदिनो ATE, गान्तवर्गे;--“नाग: पन्नग मातङ्ग कूरा चारिषु तोयदे | ” 


Translation :—Nága (means) 1, Pannaga, serpent ; 2, Mátanga, a raco of moun- 
tainecrs ; 3, Krúráchári, a wicked person ; and 4, Toyada, a water-giving cloud. 
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on the point. "Whether this signification has any bearing on the ques- 
tion now under consideration, remains to be seen. Ճ8 I have previ- 
ously observed, in religious practice, the Hindus make no distinction 
between the N«gás and the Sarpás at present. The actual observance of 
the Nágapanchamí festival shows no difference between the two classes 
mentioned by the lexicographer. 

It is customary amongst the Hindus on this side to sing some sacred 
songs in the morning, called BAupális, and offer some prayers in the 
evening called ७८०८7९. These are in addition to the Sandhyé and other 
Vedic observances, and are mostly of Purápika origin. Amongst the 
latter is a prayer to the Negds, which is as follows :— 


aman. 

अनंतं वासुर्कि ՀՎ पद्मनाभं Վ कंबलं ॥ दांखपालं धृतराष्ट्रं तक्षकं कालियं 
तथा W इस्येवं नवनामानि नागानां Վ महात्मनां ॥ सायंकाले «Ծով प्रातः- 
काले विशेषतः I! तस्य विषभयं नास्ति सर्वत्र विजयी भवेत्‌।। इति श्रीपातालखंडे 
नवनागस्तोत्रं संपूर्णम्‌ || 

Translation.—'* Ananta; Vásukí ; S'esha; Padmanábha ; and Kam- 
bala; S'ankhapála; Dhritaráshtra ; Takshaka, and Kállya ; these, the 
nine names of the great Nágás, whosoever daily repeats in the even- 


ing, (or) especially in the morning, to him there is no fear from poison. 
Such is the end of the prayer to the nine Nágás in the Pitdlakhanda.” 


This is repeated every day in the evening before meals. And there 
is a mixture of the Nágás and Sarpás herein. After meals, and before 
going to bed, the name of an ancient sage, A'stika, is repeated three 
times, as a protective against fear from serpents whom the sage, A'stika, 
saved from destruction at the hands of Janamejaya at the beginning of 
the present (or Kali) age. A mantra (or sacred verse) founded upon 


35 The following passage from the Mahábhárata, A'diparva, Adhyáya 68, 810588 
19—29, explains the origin of this practice: — 


एतच्छत्वा प्रीयमाणाः समेता ये तत्रासन्यज्ञगा वोतमाहा : || आस्तोके 'वे प्रीतिमता 
बमवुरूचर्थनं वरमिष्टं वृणीष्व ॥ १९ || भयेभयः समझते ब्रुवंस्तं कि ते प्रियं करवा- 
माद्य विद्वन्‌ || प्रीता वयं ախո सर्व कामं किं ते करवामाद्य ՎԿԱՅԱ 
आस्नोक उवाच || सायं प्रातये प्रसन्नात्मरूपा लोके विप्रा मानवा ये परे $पि || ws. 
247८85 
14 + 
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this story is said to be used for charming away serpent poison. But this 
alleged mantra is nowhere found in a work of repute to my knowledge. 
The story of Æstika is suggestive of curious reflections. 48८ 
signifies 8 believer in the existence and providence of God, and his 


ख्याने ये पढेयुममेदं तेषां युष्मज्ञेव ԹԻԱԿ स्यात्‌ || ՀՆ || तेक्षाप्युक्तो भागिनेयः 
प्रसन्ञेरेतत्सत्यं काममेवं वरं ते || प्रोन्या युक्ताः कामितं eumd «ՎԿ स्म प्रवणा 
भागिनेय 1 २२।। असितं चार्तिमंते च सुनीथं चापि यः स्मरेत्‌ || दिवा वा यदि वा 
रात्री नास्य AT भवेत्‌ || २३ || यो «թա जातो जरत्कारौ महायद्याः || 
anata: qay वः पन्नगान्योभ्यरक्षत | ते ՅՈՎ महाभागा न मां हिंसिपुमहथ 
1 ՀՅ || सर्पापसप भद्रं ने गच्छ सपे ախ | जनमेजयस्य ախ आस्तीकवचनं 
स्मर || २५ l| आस्तीकस्य वचः श्रुत्वा यः सपो न निवसेते [| शातधा मिद्यते र्न 
दिद्ववक्षफलं यथा || २६ || सोतिरूवाच || सएव्मुक्तस्तु तदा द्विजेद्रः समागतेस्तेर्भुन- 
"aper: | Հոպ प्रीति विपुलां महात्मा ततो मनोगमनायाथ TH ॥ २७ | मोक्षयित्वा 
तु भजगान्सर्पसत्रात्‌ (द्विजोत्तमः || जगाम काले धर्मात्मा faut पत्रपीत्रवान ll २८ ll 
इत्याख्यानं मयास्तोकं यथावचव कीर्तितं || यस्कीर्तयिला सपेभ्यो न अयं विद्ते कचित्‌ 
11.२९ ||” 


Translation :—On hearing this (i.c. the foregoing narrative] all the serpents 
who had there assembled becoming disenchanted |. e. enlightened], were much 
gratified. [They became] pleased with A’stika, [and] desired him to ask of them 
any boon he wished for (19). Again and again they said, O, thou learned, what 
ean we do that will be agreeable to thee ? All of us being saved [by you], are 
delighted. Oh son, what endearing thing can we give you to-day P (90). «473166 
said: There should be no fear from you to the Viprés [š. e. Bráhmands, Kshatri- 
yds and Vai'yás] or any other persons in this world who are happy in the 
contemplation of their own inner selves, and who will recite in the evening and 
in the morning this my sacred narrative (21). The delighted serpents spoke 
[in return] to their nephew [bAágineya, i. e. the son of one's sister], thus: Oh 
thou, our nephew, we will with humility and with pleasure become by all means 
the performers of whatever you may .wish for (22). He shall have no fear from 
serpents who shall either by day or by night remember Asitam, A'rtimantam, and 
Sunttham. [These are the names of three celebrated Nágás] (29). You great 
serpents! it would ill become youyfg; kill me who am remembering him, that most 
famous .4’sfika, who was born to Jaratkaru by his wife [also named] Jaratkaru, 
and who saved you, all“ the serpents, at the serpent-sacrifice (24). Oh thou most 
venomous of the serpents, blessings be to thee; go back and remember the words 
of A'stíka [uttered] at the close of the sacrifice by Janamejaya (26), That serpent, 
who, after hearing tho saying of A’stika does not return, shall have his head 
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intercession to save serpents who had forfeited their lives and brought 
nbout their fall through. their own deceitful conduct, is a very 
remarkable event. 0 


The serpent, either as a Sarpa or 8 Nága thus enters: intimately into 
the economy. of a Hindu’s daily life. He is treated as a Dvija % or 
a twice-born, and sometimes gets the honours of a funeral, just like a 
human being. It is well-known, how anxious a Hindu is to have: & 
male heir to perform his funeral obsequies and inherit his name and 
fortune. To beget a son is reckoned a religious duty, and a Bráhmana 


shattered into a hundred parts like the fruit of Shinvsha [sisu tree (P) ] (26). Sauti 
said: When the greatest among the chiefs of the assembled serpents spoke [as 
above] to the great Bráhmana, he the magnanimous, [A stika] was highly grati- 
fied and wished to go away [to his home] (27). Having thus saved the serpents 
from the serpent-sacrifice, the excellent and religious Bréhmana, after begetting a 
family of sons and grandsons, went to heaven at the proper time (28). 


35 The Mahábhárata tells us that Takshaka, one of the chief serpents, bit 
King Parfkshit, the grandson of Arjuna, the celebrated P&ndava warrior who 
figures in the great war. Janamejaya, the son of Parikshit afterwards came to 
learn of the treacherous conduct of Takshaka toward his father, and on the advice 
of a Bráhmana sage determined to perfom a great serpent-sacrifice named Sarpa- 
satra. Thousands of sarpás (including Nágás) were thus destroyed ; and the whole 
race of serpents would, it is said, have been annihilated, if the sage A'stika had 
not interfered. A’stika was the son of the sage Jaratkáru, by his wife Jaratkáru 
a sister of the serpent Vásuki. He was solicited by his relatives to present him- 
self before King Janamejaya, and prevail upon him to stop the serpent-sacrifice- 
A’stika did so ; and the king was pleased to grant his request. 

Jt is related that the death of Paríkshit by the bite of a serpent had been fore- 
told; and in order to secure his deliverance from the troubles of this world, and 
to obtain final beatitude in the next, that king heard from the mouth of the sage 
S‘uka, the Bhágavata-Purána, which is consequently read‘by the Hindus to this 
day. 


37 Why 8 serpent should be treated as a twice-born man, and should reccive 
the honours of a funeral, it is hard to say. But it is to be observed that the San- 
skrit word dvija, which means twice-born, is applicable to the three “ regenerated 
classes” of Hindus (i.e. the Bráhmanas, the Kshatriyás and the Vais'yás), as well 
as to the teeth, and all oviparous animals :— 


४ दन्तविप्राण्डजा fear: ” 


It is curious how mere words will often help to create or to support such observ- 
ances, 
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is enjoined to discharge it, and thus free himself from the debt he 
owes to his progenitors. When the natural means fail or threaten 
to fail the supernatural powers are invoked. A solemn sacrifice, 
named Náráyana-Nágabali [or the sacrifice to the Náráyana-Nága] 
is performed in order to secure progeny- People generally repair to 
some tirtha or sacred place, and the serpent-sacrifice is there made to 
propitiate the deities. It will occupy a paper by itself to describe 
the whole of this rite. The fact, however, that it is performed is 
sufficient for my present purpose, as showing the ramifications of 
serpent-worship in this country. This rite is performed in honour of 
the sarpadevatds, not the snakes we see, but to some spiritual beings 
of a higher order in whose existence the Hindus are taught to believe. 
It seems that this sacrifice is sanctioned by Vedic ritual, and this 
leads me to a short examination of Serpent-worship, and the Sarpás 
and Ndgds, as mentioned in the Vedas. As far as my inquiries have 
yet extended, the earth is addressed as the Sárpa-rájní (i.e. the queen 
of the serpents or the queen of all that moves). The prayer occurs in 
the 8th Ashtaka of the Rig-veda, and has more relation with the sun 
than with the serpents. 29 . 


33 Tuittiríya, or the Black Yajurveda, Ashtaka VI; Prapéthaka III., Anu- 
váka 10 :— 
* जायमानो वै ब्ाह्मणस्त्रिभिईणवा जायते sedating : यज्ञेन देवेभ्य : प्रजया 
पितृभ्यः | एष था अनृणो य: gat” 
Translation :—“ A Bráhmans, immediately om being born, is produced & 
debtor in three obligations: to the holy saints, for the practice of religious duties ; 
to the gods for the performance of sacrifice ; to his forefathers, for off-spring. Or, 


he is absolved from debt, who hasa son." Also, see the Aitareya Bráhmana, 
Book VII., Chapter III., 11; pp. 460—462 of Dr. Haug’s Translation. 


49 Rig-veda Banhitá, 8th Ashtaka, 8th Adhyáya, Hymn 38: [Metre, Gáyatrí; 
The Rishi of this hymn is Sárpa-rájní, and the same or the sun is its deity]. 
“ आयेगो भिर कमोदसंदन्मातरै पुर: || पितर च թա: | अंतर्थराति रोच- 
नास्यै प्राणादंपानती || व्यख्यन्महिषादं || विद्वद्धामविर/जाते वाक्पतंगायं धीयते || 
ՈՊ ԿԿՐԻ: || 


Translation :—[This] shining, perpetual traveller arrived [at the rising moun- 
tain]; afterwards reaches the mother earth; and occupies the firmament in his 
passage to the heavens. 


His [sun's] light (going from the rising to the setting mountain) moves be- 
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The Aitareya Bráhmana, which follows, explains and amplifies upon 
the Rig-veda, of which it is a complement, thus speaks with reference 
to this Sarpa-mantra :— 


ते ततः सर्वीति ते सदः संप्रपद्यते यथायथमन्य ऋत्विजो ՀԱԽ संसर्प- 
्युद्रातारस्ते सर्पराश्या «ոլ स्तुवत; इये वै atai हि सर्पतो राज्ञीयं वा 
अलोमिकेवाग्र आसीन्सैतं मंत्रमपञ्यद्‌ आयंगीः परश्नि रक्रमीदिति तामय॑ gerdi 
ՅՈՅԺ नानारूपो यं यं काममकामयत alee किं चौषधयो वनस्पतयः सर्वा- 
णि रूपाणि पृश्चिरेनं वर्ण आविशात नानारूपो s यं ये कामं कामयते य एवं 
बेद. 7530 


Translation.—(The chanting and repeating of the serpent Mantra.) 
* All the other priests except the Udgátris go from thence (the Agni- 
dhriya fire) and proceed to the sadas (a place in the south-east of the 
Uttaravedí), all walking each in his own way, in this or that direction. 
But the Udgátris walk together. They chant the verses (seen) by the 
Queen of the Serpents (Sirpa-rdjni) ; because the earth (iyam) is the 
Queen of the Serpents, for she is the queen of all that moves (sarpat). 
She was in the beginning without hair, as it were (without trees, bushes, 
&c.) She then saw this mantra, which commences, A’yam giuh pris’ nir 
‘dkramit (10, 189.) In consequence of it, she obtained a motley appear- 
ance, she became variegated, being able to produce any form she might 
like, such as herbs, trees, and all other forms. Therefore the man who 
has such a knowledge obtains the faculty of assuming any form he 
- might choose.” 3! 


The Taittiriya, or the Black Yajur-Veda contains more of prayers 


to Serpents and Serpent-worship than the Rig-veda. In the Sanhitá 
of.this Veda are prayers to the sarpus, who are addressed, as inhabit- 


tween [the earth and the firmament]. The great [sun endowed with this light] 
looks at the heavens. 


The thirty component parts of the day [called MwAüriás] are made more 
beauteous by the rays of the sun. [Therefore] to that sun, [prayers] are uttered. 


This translation is founded upon the Commentary of Bhdskarardya, in the 
prayer entitled Saura-samánarthaka stava. 


30 Panchiká V., Khanda 23. 
32 Translation by Dr. Martin Haug, քք. 358, 359. 
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ing the heavens; the skies; the rays of the sun; the waters; the 
vegetables, &c. = 

In the Bráhmanás of this portion of the Yajur-veda, the same sarpds 
are again invoked, and sweet sacrifices are offered for their acceptance. 
Further on, a battle between the gods and the giants is alluded to. 
On this occasion, the devds or gods present the Sarpás and the Sarpa- 
devatás with curds and barley flour, and seek their help to subjugate 
their cousins, the giants. 9५ - 


ss See Ashtaka IV., Adhyáya II, Anuváka 8 ;— 
` - m ը L - - 
नमो असु सपेभ्यो ये के च वाथेवोमन॑ || ये भंतारक्षे ये दिवि तेभ्य॑ः सर्पेभ्यो नर्म: || य॑ 

दो रोचने दिवा ये "տա Հով ॥ येषामप्स सदै: कृतं तेभ्य॑ः सपेभ्यो नम॑ : || 
या इषवो यातुधानानां ये वा वमस्पतो e रन॑ ।। येवा वरेषु दारते तेभ्य॑: सपेभ्यो नम॑ : || ४७ 

Translation :—Salutation be to the Sarpás [Serpents]; those who follow [or 
inhabit] the earth ; who [inhabit] the firmament, who [inhabit] the heavens ; 
to those serpents, be salutation [given]. 

To those in the regions of Svarga ; or to those in the rays of the eun ; [to those] 
who have made the water their abode ; to those serpents salutation be. 

[To those] who are the arrows of the Yátudhánás [a species of Rákshasás or 
celestial demons] ; who inhabit the trees; or who sleep in hollows; salutation 


be to them. 

33 Bee Bibliotheca Indica [Calcutta,] the Taittiri‘ya Bráhmana of the Black 
Yajur-veda: Vol. III, pp. 2, 3, 299 :— 

इद e ծու Մա ge || भाश्रेषा येषांमनृयांते ՀՎ: || ये अंतरिक्ष NV 

क्षियेति' || ते नैः सर्पासो हवमागंमिष्ठा: || ये राचने gent सर्पा : ॥ ये दिवं देवी- 
aera || येषामश्रिषा SER कार्म || Ha: That मधुमब्जुहोमि || 

Translation :—May this sacrificial offering be liked by the Sarpés. The god- 
desses [presiding over the lunar mansion] A’slesha conduct themselves in accord- 
ance with the wishes of those Sarpds. May those sarpás [i.e. serpent-mouthed 
gods] who live on the earth and in the firmament, be coming [frequently] at our 
sacrifice. ‘Those who live in the sun’s spheres; who dwell in the bright heavens ; 


those whose will is followed by the goddesses presiding over the lunar mansion 
A's'lesha ; to these sarpás, I offer sweet sacrificial food. 


3% See Bibliotheca ‘Indica [Calcutta], the Taittiriya Brihmana of the Black 
Yajurv-eda : Vol. III., pp. 12, and 327 :— 


देवासुराः खंयता आसन्‌ || ते देवा: स्य आश्रेषाभ्य आब्यिकरंभं निरबपन्‌ || ताने- 
तामिरेवदेवतामिरूपैनयन्‌ || एताभिं हवे देवतांभिद्रिषते भ्नातुड्यमुपंनयाते ॥ य एतेनं ह- 
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After the Vedás, come the Saérds (or Aphorisms), and iue Grihya- 
Sutra of A's'valáyana, which is now followed as a work of authority, 
enjoins sacrifices and offerings to Sarpa-devás or serpent gods. Sarpa- 
bali or serpent sacrifice is distinctly laid dewn, and the ritual described 
in detail.95 ‘It is to be observed that A's'valáyang mentions the 
Nágás alse. It is well-known that all the twice-born Hindus (i. e. the 
Bráhmanás, the Kshatriyás and the Vais'yás) perform every morning 
the Bráhmayajnya. This means, properly speaking, propitiating the 
Almighty by reciting the १९१६७ and contemplating them. At present, 
however, the Brahmayajnya is a ceremony which consists of repeating 
the initial sentences of all the Vedás and Vedingds with a few sacred 
verses in the beginning and at the end: after this is done,- water is 
offered to the gods, the rishis (¢.e. the sages), and others. The enu- 
meration of the gods begins with the heavenly spirits, the Brahmá, the 
Vedás, the 66०६०, and the spirits of other orders of spiritual existences 
Amongst others we find the Nigds,% who are followed by “the 
birds, the cows," &c. Sarpás do not appear on this occasion, though 
they are mentioned in other places in the same work. It seems to me, 
therefere, that A's/val&yana treats the two, as similar, if not the same 
Spiritual essences. 


विषा यर्जते «ՍՐՎ सोऽत्रं्ुहाति | सर्पेभ्यः स्वाहाश्रेषाभ्यः स्वाहा || 
दंदवाकेभ्य : स्वाहेति | 


Translation :—The gods and giants become ready for battle. The gods offered 
to the Sarpás [serpents] and the constellation of A's/leshá, barley flour mixed with 
curds and [steeped] in clarified butter, and by their means, they [i.e. the gods] 
brought their enemies [under subjection]. 


Therefore by means of these deities, the sacrificer subjugates his inimical kins- 
men. He who sacrifices with this sacrificial offering, [and] he who knows this 
deity ; he sacrifices in this world [with the following verses] :— May this be 
given to the Sarpde; may this be given to the constellation A’s‘leshé ; may this 
be given to the dandas'ukas [$,6. à very venomous species of serpents]. 


35 Bee the commentary on the Grihya-Sutra by Ganes‘a, particularly the 
remarks following the text “ सर्पदवजनेभ्य «mr MS 


36 «4 anmerir" e. may the Nágás become pleased: See A's'val&yana's. 
Grihya-Sutra, Chapter 111., M8. 
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ing the heavens; the skies; the rays of the sun; the waters; the 
vegetables, &c. Ց 

In the Bráhmanás of this portion of the Yajur-veda, the same sarpés 
are again invoked, and sweet sacrifices are offered for their acceptance. 33 
Further on, a battle between the gods and the giants is alluded to. 
On this occasion, the devds or gods present the Sarpás and the Sarpa- 
devatás with curds and barley flour, and seek their help to subjugate 
their cousins, the giants. ?* - 


39 Beo Ashtaka IV., Adhyáya II, Anuváka 8 ;— 
नमो' «ոլ सपेभ्यो ये के च॑ पाथेवोमनं || ये अंतरिक्षे ये दिवि तेभ्य॑ः सर्पेभ्यो नम॑:|| थ 

दो रोचने दिवा ये वा ater cd Կոպա ad: कृतं qd: GHA नम॑ : || 
ՀՈՎ यातृधानांनां ये वा वमस्पतो e रनु || येवा वटेषु दारते तेभ्य॑: सपेभ्यो नम॑ : || ४9. 

Translation :—Salutation be to the Sarpdés [Serpents]; those who follow [or 
inhabit} the earth ; who [inhabit] the firmament, who [inhabit] the heavens; 
to those serpents, be salutation [given]. 

To those in the regions of Svarga ; or to those in the rays of the sun ; [to those] 
who have made the water their abode ; to those serpents salutation be. 

[To those] who are the arrows of the Yátudhánás [a species of Rákshasás or 
celestial demons]; who inhabit the trees; or who sleep in hollows; salutation 


be to them. 
33 See Bibliotheca Indica [Calcutta,] the Taittiri'ya Bréhmana of the Black 
Yajur-veda : Vol. III, pp. 2, 3, 299 :— 


we Յով նա we || भाश्रेषा येपामनयाति चत: || ये अंतरिक्ष पाथेतीं 


क्षियंति' || ते न॑: सर्पासो हृवमागमिष्ठा : || ये रेचने gend सपा : ॥ ये दिवं' देवी 
airia ॥ येषांमाश्रेषा अनुयांते कामं || तेभ्य॑: «ԻՎ मधुमब्जुदामि || 

Translation :—May this sacrificial offering be liked by the Sarpás. The god- 
desses [presiding over the lunar mansion] A’stesha conduct themselves in accord- 
ance with the wishes of those Sarpds. May those sarpás [i.e. serpent-mouthed 
gods] who live on the earth and in the firmament, be coming [frequently] at our 
sacrifice. Those who live in the sun’s spheres; who dwell in the bright heavens ; 
those whose will is followed by the goddesses presiding over the lunar mansion 
A’slesha ; to these sarpés, I offer sweet sacrificial food. 

34 See Bibliotheca 'Indica [Calcutta], the Taittiriya Bráhmana of the Black 
Yajurv-eda : Vol. III., pp. 12, and 327 :— 


देवासुरा : սեր आसन्‌ ॥ ते देवा: SA आश्रेषाभ्य आङ्यैकरं भं निर'बपन्‌ || ताने- 
नाभिंरेवदेवतीभिरूपानयन || एताभिं हवै देवताभिद्रिषते भ्नान5 यमर्पनयाते || य एतेन ह- 
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After the Vedás, come the Saérds (or Aphorisms), and iue GriAya- 
Sutra of A's'valáyena, which is now followed as a work of authority, 
enjoins sacrifices and offerings to Sarpa-devis or serpent gods. Sarpa- 
bali or serpent sacrifice is distinctly laid dewn, and the ritual described 
in detail.35 ‘It is to be observed that A's'velíyana mentions the 
Nágés alse. It is well-known that all the twice-born Hindus (i. e. the 
Bréhmanés, the Kshatriyás and the Vais'yás) perform every morning 
the Bréhmayajnya. This means, properly speaking, propitiating the 
Almighty by reciting the Vedás and contemplating them. At present, 
however, the Brahmayajnya is 8 ceremony which consists of repeating 
the initial sentences of all the Vedás and Vedingds with a few sacred 
verses in the beginning and at the end: after this is done, water is 
offered to the gods, the rishis (i.e. the sages), and others. The enu- 
meration of the gods begins with the heavenly spirits, the Brahmá, the 
Vedás, the devás, and the spirits of other ordet of spiritual existences. 
Amongst others, we find the Aágás ? who are followed by ‘the 
birds, the cows," &c. Sarpás do not appear on this occasion, though 
they are mentioned in other places in the same work. It seems to me, 
therefere, that A's/val&yana treats the two, as similar, if not the same 
spiritual essences. 


विषा यज॑ते ॥ य उचनदेवं ae p सोऽत्र॑जुह्ोते ॥ सर्पेभ्यः स्वाहाश्रेषाभ्यः स्वाहा || 
देददकेभ्य : स्वाहेति || 


Translation :—The gods and giants become ready for battle. The gods offered 
to the Sarpás (serpents) and the constellation of A’‘sleshé, barley flour mixed with 
curds and [steeped] in clarified butter, and by their means, they [i.e. the gods] 
brought their enemies [under subjection]. 


Therefore by means of these deities, the sacrificer subjugates his inimical kins- 
men. He who sacrifices with this sacrificial offering, [and] he who knows this 
deity ; he sacrifices in this world [with the following verses] :— May this be 
given to the Sarpás; may this be given to the constellation A'seshá; may this 
be given to the dandas'ukas [t.6..% very venomous species of serpents]. 


35 See the commentary on the Grihya-Sutra by Ganes'a, particularly the 
remarks following the text “ सर्पदवजनेभ्य : um? MS. 


86 6 नागास्ुप्यंउु'” ie. may the Nágás become pleased: See A's'valyana's. 
Gribya-Sutra, Chapter IJI., MS. 
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After the Vedás, 3 comes Manu. In his account of the creation, he 
mentions both the Nágás and the Sarpás, which Sir W. Jones translates 
into “ huge serpents and snakes of smaller size.” *? 

The Máhábhárata, which is at least equal to Manu in authority, ap- 
pears to make no material distinction between the two classes. In the 
Bhagavatgítá (one of the episodes in the Máhábhárata) where the 
divine essence in the different classes of beings in the Universe is de- 
scribed, Krishna tells Arjuna that Vásukí and Ananta represent him 
amongst the Sarpás and the Nágás respectively. No further light is 
thrown on the subject elsewhere in this poem; and the Nigis and 
Sarpás are henceforth apparently treated as a similar class of beings. 
The Méhébhirata gives instances of alliances between the beautiful 
daughters of the Nágás and men.*? The marriage of Arjuna with 
Ulüpi took place at Manipura, where Ulápi's son, king Babhruváhana 
reigned at the time of the horse-sacrifice by his uncle Yudhishthira. 
Whether this Manipura is identical with the town of that name in As- 
sam, I am not yet prepared to say. Besides these marriages, we have 
the famous story of Madálasá, a Nága princess of incomparable beauty, 
and her union with king Kuivalás'va, celebrated in the Márkandeya 


37 Manu Smriti, Adhyáya I., Soka 37. 
58 Sir W. Jones’ Works, Vol. VIII., p. 97. 
89 See the following from the Bhagavatgttd, Adhyáya X., verses 28 and 29 :— 


आयुधानामहं वज्रं धेनूनामस्मि कामधुक्‌ || प्रजनश्वास्मि dug: सर्पाणामस्मि 
वासाकिः || २८ || 
- « Amongst the Sarpás, I am Vésuki,” 
Shankara’s Commentary :— 
सर्पाणां सर्पभेदानां अस्मि ՀԱՐ: ՀԱԿ: 
अनंतश्वास्म नागानां वणो यादसामहं || पितृणामर्यमा चारिम यमः संयमतामहं 


॥ २९ ॥ 
“ Of the Négas, I am Ananta.” 
Shankara's Commentary :— 
नागानां नागविद्योषाणां नागराजः 
Ihave translated above, only the parts required for this paper, which are 
underlined. | 


40 fec the account of էհօ marriages of Jaratkáru and Jaratkáru inthe A diparva, 
of Arjuna and Ulüpí in the Sabháparva, and othors. 
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Purina. 41 The Nágás and Sarpás of the Méhabhérata and the 
Puránas appear as beings endowed with miraculous powers, able to 
assume any form and go anywhere without let or hindrance. Their 
country is described to be the nether region. The author of the 
Sürya-siddhánta places the Nága-Khanda (i.e. the country of the Nágás) 
in Bharata Varsha,“ which generally means India. Elsewhere, how- 
ever, the same author describes the seven infernal regions as the beauti- 
ful abodes of the Nágás. ** Bháskaráchárya in his Goládhyáya also 
describes the Nága-Khanda as a part of Bharata-Varsha, although he 
mentions this portion of his treatise as being founded on the Puránás. 45 
In the Bhágavata Purána, Vásuki and eleven other Nágás are stated 
as forming the string of the sun's chariot, one serpent being held to be 
sacred to each month. 46 This makes the serpents to be the rays of 
the sun. 


*! Bibliotheca Indica. 58/1 Márkandeya Puráos, edited by the Rev. K. M. 
Banerjea, Adhyáyas 20—44, pp. 131—255. 

45 The Máhábhárata, A'diparva, Also, Amarakos‘a, Kinda I., Varga 8th. 

*5 Translation by L. Wilkinson, Esq., edited by Pandita Bápu Deva S'ástrí, of 
Benares, ք. 120. 

** Tbid, p. 79. 

45 Siddhánta-S'iromani, Goládhyá&ya, Calcutta Edition of 1842, pp. 20 and 21. 


46 The Bhágavata Purina, Skanda XII., Adhyáya XI., versos 32—44 :— 
मध्वादिषु द्वादशसु भगवान्‌ कालरूपभूक्‌ || 
लोकतंत्राय चरति पथक्‌ द्वाद शमिगेणे : || ३२ li 
घाता कृतस्थली होते वासुकी रथङृन्मुने ॥ 
पलस्त्यस्तुबरूरिति मधुमासंनयंत्यमी || ३३ || 
अथेमा पलहोयोजाः प्रहेतिः eret || 
नारदः कच्छनोरश्च Ted स्म माधवं || ३४ || 
मित्रोत्रि: वारुषयोथ तक्षको मेनका हाहाः || 
रथस्वन इति ՀՀ amener नयंत्यमो ԱՀԿ || 
वसिष्ठो वरूणो रंभा सहजन्यस्तथा EE: | 
saraqa दाचिमासं नयंत्यमो | ३६ || 
ia विश्वाबसु : श्रोता एलापत्रस्तथाँगिराः ॥ 
परम्लो चा राक्षसो वये नभोमासं नयंत्यमो || ३७ |l 


विवस्वानग्रसेनक्व व्याप्र आसारणो भृगुः || 
25 ras 
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Such being the state of the most ancient authorities on this subject, 
it becomes rather a difficult problem to determine how the original 


अनुम्लाचा दाखपाला नभस्याख्ये नयेत्यमो || ३८ ॥ 
T धनंजयो वातः सुषेणः सुरू विस्तथा || 

ՈՎ गैतमश्वेति तपोमासं नयंत्यमो || ३९ || 
sisi भरद्वाजः THAT: सनजित्तथा || 
विश्वरशरावतथेव तपस्याख्यं नयंत्यमो || 8० il 
«պլ: कश्यपस्ताक्ष RATATAT ॥ 
विद्यच्छतरर्मशाइंस : सहोमास नयंत्यमो || ९९ ॥ 
Wr: ena 3रिष्टनमिरूर्णआयुश्ष पंचमः || 
कर्कोटकः Paha: पृष्यमासं नयंन्यमो || 94 II 
लष्टा ऋचीकतनय : कंबलक्व तिलोत्तमा || 
ब्रह्मापेतो ५ थ शतजिद्धुतराष्ट्र THAT: || 2३ Ա 
विष्णरश्वतरो रंभा मूर्ववर्चाक्ष सत्यजित्‌ || 
विश्वामित्रो मखापेत उर्जमास नगंत्यमी || ४४ || 

Translation :—The Bhagavan (i.e. god possessed of the six complete excel- 
lences] assuming the form of time goes through the twelve [months] com- 
mencing from Madhu [Chaitra], accompanied by different ganas [trains of attendant 
deities] for the maintenance of the creation. (32) 

(1) 08६ (a sun); (2) Kritasthalt (a celestial dancing girl); (3) Heti (a giant 
or demon) ; (4) Vásuki (a Ndga) ; (5) Rathakrit (a Yaksha, or a celestial being) ; 
(6) Pulastya (a Rishi); and (T) Tumbura (a celestial songster); guide Madhu 
(Chaitra) month [i. e. March and April]. (33) 

(1) Aryamd ; (2) Punjikasthalt ; (3) Praheti ; (4) Kachhantra ; (5) Pulaha ; 
(6) Ojas ; and (7) Nárada lead the month of Mádhava [i. ¢. April and May]. 
(34.) 

(1) Mitra; (2) Menakd; (3) Pourusheya ; (4) Takshaka ; (5) Rathasvana ; (6) 
Rishi ; and (7) Háhá lead the month S'ukra [Jyeshtha, i.e. May and June]. (36.) 

(1) Varuna ; (2) Rambhá ; (3) Chitrasvana ; (4) S'ukra; (5) Sahajanya ; (6) 
Vasishtha; and (7) Háhá lead the month of S'uchi [A'shddha, i.c. June 
and July]. (36.) 

(1) Indra ; (2) Pramlochá ; (3) Varya ; (4) Elápatra ; (5) Srotá ; (6) Angirá ; 
and (7) Vis'vávasu lead the month of Nabha [.S'rávana, i. e. July and August]. (37.) 

(1) Vivawán ; (2) Anumlochá ; (3) Vyághra ; (4) S’ankhapdla ; (5) A'sárana ; 
(6) Bhrigu ; and (7) Ugrasena lead the month of Nabhasya [Bhádrapada, i. e. 
August and September]. (38.) 

(1) Pasha; (2) Ghritach; (3) Vata ;(4) Dhananjaya; (5) Suruchi; (6) 
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spiritual worship of the Sarpa-devatás of the Vedás has now descended 
into an idolatrous worship of snakes and serpents. It cannot be said 
that the Vedic rites have been altogether done away with. I should 
say that over and above the old.rites, new ceremonies and forms of 
worship have been introduced. 80 far as the new process of introduc- 
tion of these additional ceremonies can be traced, it would appear to 
have begun with or after the Puránás. After the destruction of the 
Kshatriyás by Paras'uráma, the two next avafárás described in the 
Puranás are those of Ráma and Krishna. Now, with each of these is 
associated an avatára of the chief Naga, S’esha, being in one case, Lak- 
shmana, 47 younger brother of Ráma, and in the other, Balaráma, 48 


Gautama, and (7) Sushena lead the month of Tapa [Mágha, i.e. January and: 
February.] (39.) 

(1) Parjanya ; (2) Senajit ; (3) Varchá ; (4) Airåvata ; (5) Ritu; (6) Bharad- 
vája; and (7) Vista, lead the month of Tapasya | PAdiguna, i.e. February and 
March]. (40.) 

(1) Ams‘u ; (2). U'rvas't ; (3) Vidyuchhatru ; (4) Mahás'ankha ; (5) Tárksha ; 
(6) Kas'yapa ; and (7) Ritusena load the month of Saha [Márgas'trsha, i.e. Novem- 
ber and December]. (41.) 

(1) Bhaga ; (2) Párvachitti ; (3) Sphürja; (4) Karkotaka; (5). U'rna ; (6) 
49४; and (7) Arishtanemi lead the month of Pushya [ Pousha, i.e. December and 
January]. (42.) 

(1) Tvashtd ; (2) Tilottamd ; (3) Brahmápeta ; (4) Kambala; (5) S'atajit ; (6) 
RicMkatanaya ; and (7) Dhritarashtra lead the month of Isha (.4's'vina, i.e. Sep- 
tember and October]. (43.) | 

(1) Vishnu; (2) Rambhá; (3) Makhápeta ; (4) Asvatara, —(5) Sattyajit ; (6) 
Vis'eAmitra ; and (7) Sáryavarchha lead the month of U'rja | Kártika ; i.e. October 
and November). (44.) 

[The seven names in verses 34 to 44 stand for the seven attendants of the 
classes enumerated in verse 33, and are here written in the order of the deitiea 
for which they stand. The narrative assumes the existence of a separate sun 
for each month, or addresses the sun in each month by a separate name. 

The order of the months followed here is different from the ordinary one in 
use which is the following :— 

(1) Chaitra, (2) Vais'ákha, (3) Jyeshtha, (4) A'shddha, (5) S'rávana, (6) Bhád- 
rapada, (T) A's'eina, (8) Kártika, (9) Márgas'irsha, (10) Pausha, (11) Mágha, and 
(12) PAálguna.] 


१7 Brahminda Purina, Adhyitmarimiyana, Bilakinda, Chapter IV. 81019 17. 
१७ The Bhigavata Purina, Skanda X., Part I., Adhyáya I., verse 21. 
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the elder brother of Krishna. The episode “of the serpent Káliya, 
which is related in connection with the last avatára, has also served 
to bring serpents into greater prominence as objects of worship by the 
multitude. The stories connected with the Nágapanchamí festival 
often refer to the serpent Kálíya. It is also to be observed that the 
daily prayers addressed by the Hindus to Vishnu and S'iva, the 
second and third persons of the Hindu triad, associate the serpent. with 
these deities in some relation. In the case of Vishnu, he appears as the 
bed on which that deity rests. (Drawing annexed, showing Vishnu ` 
with the S'esha-Nága for his bed.) With S'iva, the serpent is still 
more intimately connected. The sacred thread of S'iva consista of a 
serpent, and his head is represented as being encircled with serpents. 
Although S'iva is described as having five faces and three eyes, there 
is no temple in India known to have an image of this description. 
Indeed it is said that S’iva must not be worshipped in any form except 
that of a Linga; but how far this is a Vedic idea is very doubtful. 
The present image of S'iva consists, as is well known, of the human 
genital organs with a serpent coiled round one or both of them. An- 
nexed are two diagrams showing the position of the serpent in the daily 
devotional observances. In one case the Linga is wanting, and, in 
the other, both. It will require a separate disquisition to determine 
the place of S'iva in reference to serpent-worship, but, inasmuch as the 
present form seems to be unknown to the Vedás, and appears to belong 
to the Puránika or the post-Puránika period; and, further, as it is 
observed (in the case of the Nágapanchamí and the worship of the 
Linga generally) both by the followers of the Vedás as well as by 
those who do not believe in those sacred books, it seems probable that 
the present form is not altogether Bráhmanical, but partakes of another 
form of worship observed by those with whom the Vedic Hindus came 
into contact. It is here that the modern significance of the word Nága 
becomes very useful. Naga means a mountain, ahd Naga a person 


*? Tbid, Chapter XVI. 
३० The daily prayer to Vishnu begins thus :— 
४ झान्ताकारंभुजगशयनं .” 


Translation :—Of a serene form, having a serpent for his bedding, &c. 


The ordinary picture of Vishnu, as S’esha-shdyi ԼՐ e. resting on the S'esha- 
serpent,] is in accordance with this description. 
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living thereon. The Medini Kos'a makes a Nága to mean a wicked 
person, and in the eyes of a Vedic Hindu, any mountaineer not. follow- 
ing the Vedás would undoubtedly appear to be so. The only people, 
however, who now bear the name of Nágás, appear to be in a state very 
little, if at all, removed from sheer barbarism. 66 There is hardly any 
government amongst them. The very idea of a political society 
amongst such a people is impossible, and any hope of getting light 
from that quarter is, therefore, at present futile. From the Adminis- 
tration Report օք the Central Provinces for the year 1867-68, » it 
appears that some Nágabansí tribe existed in the Pátná state more 
than 800 years ago, and a Rání of this Nága family is said to have 
built several temples which still exist at a place called Ràná Jamiá. 
Should any inscriptions be discovered or any other documents bearing 
on the history of these Nágás be found, they will certainly throw light 
on the bearings of Nága or serpent-worship as it existed amongst these 
tribes, and probably also, on that of the Linga worship of S'iva. 
Looking at modern accounts, I find a short notice of the Nága- 
panchamí, extracted into the Asiatic Journal for 1828 from the Calcutta 
Government Gazette. And the third volume of the First Series of the 
journal of this Society contains a few lines regarding the observance of 
the Nágapanchamí, in a description of the township of Loní in the 
'Puná districts, by Thomas Cotes, Esquire. The Abbé Dubois dis- 
misses the Nágapanchamí in three lines. But he gives a longer 
notice of the Serpent and its worship as observed in his time. The 
Venerable Abbé suffered in his philanthropic task from difficulties 
which are well summed up by Lord William Bentinck in the opinion 
he recorded at the time of sanctioning the publication at the expense 


st Prichard's Physical History of Mankind, Vol. FV., pp. 225—228. 


55 See the Annual Reports of the Administration of the Bengal Presidency for 
1863-66, pp. 167—169, and for 1866-07, pp. 161, 162. 


55 Administration Report by J. H. Morris, Esq., Bengal C. S., for էհօ year 
1867-68, p. 65. 


54 Asiatic Journal, Vol. XXVIII., pp. 334, 335. 

55 Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, Vol. IIL, p. 217. 

56 Dubois on the Manners and Customs of the People of India, second edition, 
p. 284. 


37 Ibid, pp. 321, 323. 
15 
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of the Government. 5 I hope, however, we are situated much bet- 
ter at present. Such inquiries must, however, be conducted in a far 
different spirit from what used to be observed at one time ; and an 
amusing instance of which is afforded by the disputes between the late 
Mr. Bentley and the writers in the Edinburgh Review. ™ I was led 
into an examination of these with 8 view to ascertain the date of the 
constellation A's'leshá or Sarpás [a 1 and 2 Cancri] (in whose honour 
some of the serpent hymns in the Vedás are written), as given in the 
Astronomy appended to the Vedás. I cannot say that I am yet satis- 
fied with Mr. Bentley's reasoning on the question. The results of 
inquiries into serpent-worship and the history of the Nágás and Sarpás 
by the learned writers in the Asiatic Researches and the Journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Sociejy will also have to be studied in their bearings on 
the subject of this paper, though so far as I have observed there is 
nothing that conflicts with my statements. 

From a consideration of the authorities hitherto examined and the 
rites and ceremonies which now obtain amongst the Hindus, it seems 


59 Prefatory Advertisement to Abbé Dubois’ work, p. vii. :— 


“ The result of my own observation during my residence in India is, that the 
Europeans generally know little or nothing of the customs and manners of the 
Hindus, We are all acquainted with some prominent marks and facts, which 
all who run may read ; but their manner of thinking, their domestio habits and 
coromonies, in which circumstances a knowledge of the people consists, is I fear 
in great part wanting to us. We understand very imperfectly their language. 
They perhaps know more of ours; but their knowledge is by no means suffi- 
ciently extensive to give a description of subjects not easily represented by the 
insulated words in daily use. We do not, we can not associate with the natives. 
We cannot see them in their houses, and with their families. We are neces- 
sarily very much confined to our houses by the heat; all our wants and 
business which would create a greater intercourse with the natives is done for us, 
and we are in fact strangers in the land. I have personally found the want of 
a work to which reference could be made for a just description of the native 
opinions and manners. lam of opinion, that, in a political point of view, the 
information which the work of the Abbé Dubois has to impart might be of the 
greatest benefit in aiding the servants of the government in conducting them- 
selves more in unison with the customs and prejudices of the natives.” 

66 I would refer the curious reader to Bentley's Historical View of the Hindu 
Astronomy (Edition of 1825,) and the Edinburgh Review, Vol I., 7th Edition, 
pp. 42, 43, and Vol. X., 3rd Edition, pp. 456—471. 

See also Kennedy's Hindu Mythology, where he undertakes to answer 
Mr. Bontley. l 
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to me that some spiritual beings were at one time, and are still, in- 
voked and worshipped under the name of Sarpa-devatás: amongst 
others, the Earth under the name cf Sárpa-rájní, or the serpent-queen. 
The Sarpás or serpents themselves appear in connection with the sun 
and his annual motion through the different mansions of the ecliptic ac- 
cording to the Hindu system of astronomy, as well as the Puránás. One 
of the twenty-seven lunar mansions, 4's/leshd, is described in the Vedás 
as having a serpent-goddess for its presiding deity. The serpents 
themselves are represented as spiritual beings inhabiting the earth, the 
sky, the air, and the waters. After a time, the Nágás appear on the 
stage. The Puranas describe their incarnations, and their relationship 
to Vishpu and S'iva, the preserving and destroying principles of the 
Hindu triad. Now for the first time appears to occur a promiscuous 
use of the words Sarpás and Nigas, describing these two species as 
spiritual beings. Yet their office seems to be the same as that ascribed 
to them in former times. The Mahábhárata makes use օք all the 
Nágás and Sarpás, to blacken the horse of the sun-god, and the Bhá- 
gavata-Purdna uses the twelve principal Ndgds and Sarpás to tighten 
the sun’s chariot. Besides these offices, they appear 18 connection with 
the two principal deities in the Hindu triad as has been already stated. 
The punishment of էհօ Sarpa Kálíya by Krishna, commemorated in 
the Bhágavata-Purána, forms the groundwork օք the Nágapanchamí 
holiday, in various districts of this presidency. The destruction of 
serpents by Janamejaya and their salvation by A’stika is an event 
which supplies another tradition entering into the every day life of the 
Hindus. The alliances between the Naga women of resplendent beauty 
and the ancient kings like Arjuna, Kuvalayds’va and others, point to 
another era in the history of the Nágás in ancient times. Between this 
period, which, as viewed by our present lights, I would call the pre- 
historie period, and the time when the Amara-kos'a and the Mediní- 
kos'a were written, a considerable interval must have elapsed ; for the 
word Nága is used in the two last-named works as the synonym of a 
wicked mountaineer, or an outcaste, which does not appear to have 
been the case before. The present worship of serpents as idols, ap- 
pears to be a mixture of the Puránika ceremonies and the practices of 
the Lingáyatás and the followers of other nog-Vedic creeds, It is in- 
timately connected with the worship of the Linga, and has acted and 
been acted upon by that mode of worship to a great extent. The prin- 
cipal seats of the Linga worship are situated on the mountains, and 
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the origin of serpent-worship can also be traced there, although the 
ceremonial has doubtless been altered and amplified upon in the plains. 

The actual practices and worship current on the Nágapanchamí and 
such other holidays will be the very best help in unravelling the mystery 
of the serpent-worship as well as the higher worship intimately connected 
therewith, viz., that of the Linga above-mentioned.. I have tried to 
do this as briefly as possible, primarily in connection with the Nága- 
panchamí holiday. But I think we should not rest contented until all 
the other ceremonials in connection with Sarpás and Nágás are criti- 
call examined in detail; and the result of these investigations com- 
pared with similar researches into the history of serpent-worship amongst 
other nations, both of ancient and modern times, in all parts of the 
world. I shall be glad to follow up the present notice with other 
papers bearing on the same important question, so far as Western India 
is concerned; but it would give me a greater pleasure to see a larger 
amount of justice done to it by some more competent hand. 


ArT. X.—The Fort of Panála. By Captain E. W. Wzer. 
Read 7th October 1869. 


Tue Fort or PANA LA, with its sister fort of Piwungadh, stands on a 
ridge, about 12 miles to the N. W. of Kolapár, forming part of, though 
more or less divided from, a range of hills that runs nearly due East 
from the Ghauts. Its elevation above the plain օք Kolapár is calcu- 
lated at 975 feet, and that above the level of the sea at 2,772 feet.* 
The position is naturally a very strong one, and as its strength has 
much increased by the elaborate fortifications added at various periods, 
the Fort was long reputed impregnable. Pandla played a very prominent 
part in early Mahratta history, and we find it mentioned as a place of note 
in still more ancient times. A brief summary therefore of what is known 
about it may prove not uninteresting to the members of this Society. 


In the Boodhist period, Panála and the neighbouring hills seem to 
have been favourite seata for Troglodyte recluses. In the former there 
are still to be seen three caves which most probably should be ascribed 
to this period. One of these, which is quite perfect, contains three 
chambers with bed-places cut out of the rock. Tradition declares it to 
have been the residence of a famous Rishi Páráshar, of whose wondrous 
doings many legends are related in the Kurweer Mahatma, t a work 
written some 150 years ago to magnify the sanctity of Kolapir. In this 
work, the name of the place is given as Pangálya. This designation has 
not been met with elsewhere, but in some of the old inscriptions the 
name appears as Pránalík and Padmanála. 

As we approach the period of the Mussalman invasion of the Deccan, 
we begin to find some records that enable us to catch a more distinct 
glimpse of the past. A corner of the curtain rises, and we see that the 
country about Kolapár was then, like the greater portion of India 
at the time, under the sway of Rajpoot Rajas. A copper-plate in- 
scription found at Sattara, and of which a translation is given in the 


* See page 120 of Major D. C. Graham's “ Statistical Report on the Princi- 
pality of Kolhapoor," published as No. VIII. օք the new Series of Selections from 
the Records of the Government of Bombay. 

+ See page 338. An account of the Boodhist Caves in the neighbourhood of 
Kolapür will be found in the same work, at pp. 314, 315. 
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Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society, vol. III., pages 393-397, 
shows that in A. p. 1191-2 Panála was the seat of a Raja of the Silára 
tribe of Rajpoots, who claimed to belong to the Jímát Wahán dynasty, 
the lords of the famous Tagara. This prince's name was Bhoj Raja, 
and the grant gives his genealogy, which is here reproduced, with notes 
showing the light thrown on the subject by other inscriptions :— 

Jatiga. 

Naimma. 

| 
Chandra Rat. 


* ութ. 


| | | 
t ri Guwel. Kirti. Chandra Aditya. 
Marsingha. 


1 ioa. acu pose CHOR Des: diis Deva. Bulla, Deva. E Aditya. 
§ Vijaya alx Deva. 

॥ Bhoja Deva. 
Gandara Aditya. 


* The insoription given at p. 381 of Graham's Report calls this man “ Gorawn- 
tesh.” That however given at p. 358 of the same work calls him “ Jyateego,” 
evidently the same name as that in the text. 

+ The genealogy given by Sir W. Elliot in p. 83 of the 4th volume of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society states the first two names differently. The 
correctness however of those in the text is demonstrated by the inscriptions 
referred to in the preceding note. 

f The same genealogy gives five sons to Marsingha, viz. Govala, Ganga Deva, 
Bellal Deva, Gundareditya, and Bhoj Raja. This is borne out by the inscription 
at p. 390 Graham’s Report. Gandara aditya in the inscription given in page 
349 of the same work is mentioned aa reigning at Walwud in A.D. 1118. The 
inscription at p. 858 calls him “ Geyaditya,” and mentions that he had a son 
named (?) Shilahar, who was the king of Tagarapoor. 

§ Called in the inscription at p. 381 of Graham’s Report “ Wujeeaditya," king 
of “Tagarapoor.” The inscription, which is dated १.०. 1151, represents him as 
living at Walwud. 


| Major Graham in -his report gives three inscriptions referring to Bhoja 
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From the paper inthe Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society above 
referred to and from a comparison of the available inscriptions, we learn 
that in the early part ofthe 12th century a race of Rajpoot chiefs, of 
the Silára tribe and Jimátwahán dynasty, who were nominally feuda- 
tories of the Rajas of Kaleean, but who called themselves the lords of 
Tagara, reigned at Walwud, which has been yariously identified with 
Walwa and Walewday, both places inthe present Kolapür territory. 
We find Bhoj Raja at first mentioned as residing at the same place, but 
in a. D. 1187 he is represented as ruling at Kolapür,* and three years 
afterwards as “ reigning in happiness on the hill fort of Panála." In 
one of the inscriptions he is called “ the surmounter of mountains and 
forts," and in another “a thunderbolt levelling the mountain-like race 
of turbulent Rajas who had subjected the hill forts It would appear 
therefore that he gradually moved from his original capital to the 
North, and dispossessed the (probably aboriginal) Chiefs who held strong 
positions on the ranges of hills running Eastward from the Ghauts. 
Tradition states that he was the builder of fifteen of the strongest forts 
inthe country, including Panála, Bowra, Vishslgadh, Sattara, andothers.t 
From the inscriptions it would seem that he made Panéla his head- 
quarters or capital, and that there, in the intervals of his sterner labours, 
he “amused himself with pleasing tales,” with hearing “ harmonious 
numbers, and himself celebrating in verse the praises of Rama,” besides 
theological studies, for it is expressly stated that he was “well versed 


Deva. The first (p. 382) is dated A.D. 1179. It calls Bhoj Deva by the title of 
Maha Munduleshwur, and represents him as residing at Walwud. The second 
(p. 397), dated A.D. 1187, represents him as ruling at Kolapár; while the third 
(p. 398), dated a.p. 1190-1, describes him 88 reigning in happiness at Panála, In 
the paper in the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, alluded to in Note f, 
reference is made to an inscription dated 3.0. 1215, in which Sinha Deva Yádá 
styles himself “a Garuda to the serpent-like Bhoja lord of Panála." 

* Forbes, in “ Ras Mala" (vol. I. p. 179), states on the authority of Merootung, 
that Sidh Baj of Anhilpür extended his dominions 80 far into the Deccan as to 
excite the alarm of the king of Kolapár. The reign of Bidh Raj however, was 
from a.D. 1094 to 1143, a good many years before Bhoj Raja transferred the 
capital from Walwud to Kolapár. Tho reference may be to the Walwud kings, 
who afterwards reigned at Kolapür. f 

+ See Grant Duff, L. 21, note (Indian reprint) It may be mentioned here 
that Bhoodergurh, one of these forts, has not lost its old designation, as Grant 
Duff seems to have supposed, but still bears the same name, which it lends to a. 
Mamlatdar’s district in Kolapur. 
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in the five holy books ;" and that he had “ crossed the ocean of all Shas- 
tras.” These endowmentsare briefly summed up in one ofthe inscriptions, 
which states “ he was endowed with poetical and other qualifications, 
and what other Pundit is there like him in the world?" It is possible, 
that tradition is right in ascribing the citadel in the fort of Pandla, in 
which a magnificent Ambár Kháns, or granary, was built in more 
modern times, to the period of Bhoj Raja. 


According to the legends of the country, we are told by Grant Duff, 
this prince ‘‘ reigned over the whole of the tract extending from the 
Mahadeo range of hills, north of Sattara, to the Hurnkassee river south 
of Kolapür, and including all the southern tract of the Concan as far 
as Sewdasheogurh.” One of the inscriptions refers also to his victories 
over the lords of Kalinga and Lankusha. 


Bhoj Raja, we are informed by Grant Duff, was according to tradi- 
tion reduced by a Raja named Singin,—also a Rajpoot. It is a remark- 
able fact that in one of Bhoj Raja’s inscriptions (Graham’s Report, p. 
397) “ Shingun Raja" is mentioned by name as his contemporary ; and 
in A.D. 1213 we find Shingun Deva, who is described as being of the 
Yádu tribe of Rajpoots, making a grant in the Meeruj District (see Gra- 
ham's Report, p. 418), which had formed part of Bhoj Raja's territory, 
so that the truth of the oral tradition seems incontestably established. 


We know but little of the history of Panála for some time after this 
event; the name does not appear in the inscriptions relating to the suc- 
cessors of Shingun Deva, and it is probable that, as Grant Duff states, 
the place fell into the hands of the Mahratta Polygars. As the Maho- 
medans under Mulik Rahim took Vishalgadh in A.D. 1234, it is most 
likely that they reduced Panála and Pawangadh about the same time. 
Inscriptions record the fact of a Mussalman settlement called Nubha- 
poor, on the south-east side of the former fort in the year 1376. 


On the establishment of the Adil Shahee dynasty at Bijápür, Panála 
came into their possession, and was fortified with great care. To this 
period are to be assigned the elaborate ramparts, gateways &c. that run 
along the edge of the hill in a circuit of 5} miles, and that it took, 
according to tradition, a hundred years to build, as well as the Eedgha, 
palaces, and other architectural remains. A majority of the numerous 
inscriptions extant in the buildings in question refer to the reign of 
Ibrahim Adil Shah. 
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A position like that of Panála was not likely to escape long the keen 
eye of Sivajee in his contests with the Mussalmans. Accordingly in 
A. D. 1659, immediately after his murder of Afzul Khan, he made for the 
place, which fell at once into his hands. Grant Duff (vol. I. p. 128) is 
inclined to attribute this result to the treachery of the Commandant, but 
Major Graham (Report, ք. 121) states that Sivajee got the place through 
8 stratagem of his faithful adherents, who endured a public affront and 
personal chastisement as a plea for desertion, and who, enlisting with 
the enemy, opened the gates during the night. Tbis success and the 
vigorous use he made of it, soon brought against him the Bijapur army 
under Sidi Johar, which in May 1660 besieged Panila, where Sivajee 
had shut himself up. After the siege had lasted four months, Sivajee, 
finding himself closely invested, determined to fly, and accomplished 
his purpose by opening negotiations for the surrender of the fort, and 
when the suspicions of the Bijapür general had thus been lulled, escap- 
ing in the night to Rangna. Pandla and Pawangadh were shortly after- 
wards taken by Ali Adil Shah in person. 

After the death of this monarch Sivajee, in 1673, recovered Panála. 
Abdul Kurim, the Bijapur general (the ancestor of the Savanár Nawábs), 
marched against the place in the following year, but had to retreat with 
loss, and Panále remained in Sivajee's hands during the rest of his life, 
and was used by him ss a place of confinement for his son Sumbhajee, 
who was under surveillance there at the time €f his father's death in 
1680. Nine years after he left the same place on the licentious errand 
that caused his captivity and death, and Panála fell into the hands of 
the Moghuls, from whom it was retaken in 1692 by Purusram Trimbak. 

This led to the siege of the place by Aurangzíb in person in 1701, an 
event of peculiar interest as, while the Moghul Emperor was engaged in 
this operation, he received a visit from the English Ambassador Sir 
William Norris, who on the 28th April was admitted to an audience in 
State. Bruce, in his somewhat dry annals of the East India Company, 
has thought fit to give the details of the Ambassador's procession on 
this occasion, * and they are perhaps worth noting as characteristic. 
The order of the procession was as follows :— 

Mr. Christor, Commander of His Excellency's Artillery, on horseback. 

Twelve carts wherein were carried the twelve brass guns for presents. 


* Mr. Andorson, in his “ English in Western India,” p. 150, bas transcribed 
the details, from Bruce. 
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Five hackeries with the cloth, &c., for presenta. 


One hundred Cohors and Measures (coolies and gentlemen) carrying 
the glass-ware and looking-glasses for presents. 
Two fine Arabian horses, richly caparisoned, for presents. 


Two ditto without caparisons, for presents. 
Four English soldiers, on horseback, guarding the presents. 
The Union flag. 


The red, white, and blue flags. 

Seven State horses, richly caparisoned, two with English furniture, 
and five with Indian. 

The King’s and his Excellency's crests. 

One State palanquin, with English furniture, of silver tissue, brocaded. 

Two other crests. 

The Music, with rich liveries, on horseback. 

Mr. Basset, Lieut. of H. E.’s foot-guards, on horseback. 

Ten servants, in rich liveries, on horseback. 

The King’s and my Lord’s arms. 

One kettle drum, in livery, on horseback. 

Three trumpets, in liveries, օս horseback. 

Capt. Symons, Commander of H. E.’s guard. 

Twelve troopers, every way armed, and accoutred after the English 
mode. 

Mr. Beverly, Lieut. of H. E.’s horse guards. 

The King’s and my Lord’s arms, richly gilt and very large, the first 
being borne by sixteen men. 

Mr. John Mill and Mr. Whitaker, on horseback, in rich laced coats. 

Mr. Hall, Master of the Horse, richly drest, carrying the sword of 
State pointed up. 

His Excellency in a rich palanquin, Indian embroidered furniture. 

Four pages, two on each side of H. E.’s palanquin, richly drest. 

Edward Norris, Esq., Secretary to the Embassy, in a rich palanquin, 
carrying H. M.’s letter to the Emperor; on each side Mr. Wingate 
and Mr. Shettleworth, in rich laced coats, on horseback. 

Mr. Harlewyn, Treasurer, wearing a gold key ; and Mr. Adiel Mill, 
Secretary to His Excellency, in a coach. 
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Anrangzíb received the Ambassador very graciously, and gave orders 
for the issue of the grant he required, in return for which favours His 
Excellency paid another visit of state, and presented the Emperor with 
two hundred gold mohurs. It would be out of place here to narrate the 
various circumstances which rendered the negotiations, thus prosperously 
commenced, finally unsuccessful, and that compelled the Ambassador 
to take his leave after seven months' residence at the Emperor's Camp. 


One cannot but lament that the annalist, instead of giving us these 
elaborate details of the procession, had given us some extracts descrip- 
tive of the state of the country, &c., from the Ambassador's letters and 
despatches.* It would be interesting to know whether Aurangzíb took 
Panála on this occasion, or whether, as tradition says, he had to retire 
baffled. The Emperor seems to have left Panála before Sir W. Norris’ 
departure, as we read that the latter took his leave on the 5th November 
from “the Moghul's Camp at Murdawnghur." 


In any case Panála and Pawangadh fell into the hands of the Moghuls 
about this time, and were not long afterwards escaladed and taken by 
Ramchunder Punt Amatya, the ancestor of the present chief of Bavada 
(Bowra) in the Kolapür territory. Tara Baee then made the place her 
head quarters, but lost it for a time in the war with Shao, the Raja of 
Sattara, to whom the Havildar in command surrendered the forts, only 
to recover it almost immediately. From. this time the forts remained 
undisturbedly in the possession of:the Kolapür Rajas, who long held 
their court in Panála. The place acquired a terrible notoriety under 
Jíjí Bai during whose reign (she died in 1772) human sacrifices were 
encouraged to a fearful extent, the victims being immolated at a 
spot close to the royal palace in Pan&la—thus described by Major Gra- 
ham (Report p. 497) :— 


“ The temple to the infernal deity was situated in the inner fort, 
where the walls of two towers close together, and where every ray of sun- 
shine is intercepted by the dense foliage of the overhanging trees. Dark, 
dismal, and lonely, the spot appears suitable for the vile purpose for 
which it was used, and to this day the Black Tower of Panála enjoys 
an unenviable notoriety.” 


* As Sir W. Norris was at feud with the E. I. Company's authorities in India 
his letters to them probably related solely to business. The ampler reports that 
he must have gent home would surely contain much of interest and value. 
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Horrible 88 these rites were, they were scarcely out of place in a fort, 
many of whose towers had arisen over the live bodies of human beings 
thus offered in sacrifice to the goddess of destruction.* 


In 1827 when Shahjee, Raja of Kolapür, generally known as Bawa 
Sahib, for the third time excited the anger of the British Government, 
and rendered it necessary to send a force against him, he had to surren- 
der temporarily the forts of Panála and Pavangadh. In 1844, during 
the minority of his son, these forts were taken possession of by rebels, 
who seized Colonel Ovans, the Resident of Sattara, as he was travelling, 
and set the authorities at defiance. A British force, however, under 
General Delamotte, arrived before the place on the 25th November. 
On the 1st December Panála was breached, and carried by storm, and 
Pavangadh fell the same day into the hands of the besiegers. The forts 
were afterwards dismantled. | 


Panála is now the head-quarters of a Mamlutdar’s district, and is a 
favourite place of resort in the hot season for the Europeans stationed 
at Kolapir. 


* Major Graham, “ Report,” p. 502, note, mentions having seen a sunud to an 
oil-vendor, giving him in perpetuity a lot of land for making over to the autho- 
rities his daughter-in-law to be thus buried alive. This doubtless was not Թ 
solitary instance, 


ABT. XI.—The Dialectic of the Nyáya Dars’ana. By the 
Rev. R. STOTHEET, M.A. 


Read 7th October 1869, 


ALL that is strictly logical in the Nyáya Dars'ana may besummed up 
under the heads of: lst—The analysis of certain knowledge; 2nd— 
The division of inference ; 3rd— The division of true argument into its 
members; 4th—The description of the reductio ad absurdum ; 5th— Lista 
of fallacies, of false and futile answers, and of cases of failure of argu- 
ment. The futile answers and various sorts of failure in argument 
constitute the whole of the 5th and last chapter, according to the 
arrangement in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

Colebrooke gives merely the title of the chapter, without any 
analysis of its contents. 

The chapter may be called a short treatise on Dialectic. The fol- 
lowing translation gives the meaning of the Sutras, as illustrated by the 
commentary of Vatsyayana. 

There are twenty-four varieties of futile objections :— 

1. Where a conclusion is drawn from a difference, the opponent 
may draw an opposite conclusion from a similarity. 

2. Where a conclusion is drawn from a difference, the opponent 
may draw an opposite conclusion from another difference. 


The objection is futile where the resemblance or difference refers to 
non-essential properties. 

Ezample 1st.—Spirit is capable of form, for all substance is so; as 
in the case of a lump of earth. To this the opponent replies: spirit is 
not capable of form, for pervasive substance is not; as in the case of 
Space. 2nd.—Spirit is incapable of form, for it is pervasive; and sub- 
stance, which is capable of form, is visible and not pervasive ; as in the 
case of a lump of earth. To this the opponent replies: space which is 
visible is substance incapable of form, but spirit is not visible; therefore 
it is not incapable of form. 

27 rae 
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When the conclusion is drawn from unessential resemblance or differ- 
ence, the argument is fallacious. So the presence of a cow is proved 
from the presence of its essential qualities, or from its definition, not from 
any number of separate qualities; and its absence is proved from the 
essential difference of the object observed, not from the absence of any 
séparate quality. It does not follow that any difference proves the 
negative simply because a certain difference does so ; or that any resem- 
blance must prove the affirmative simply because a certain resemblance 
does so. The question is, of what nature is the resemblance or the 
difference. 


3. When the opponent makes no exception regarding any pro- 
perty of the example, as not belonging to the subject of the conclusion, 
but argues that if they resemble in one point they resemble in all points. 


4. Where the opponent argues from resemblance in one point that, 
whatever is not true of one cannot be true of the other. 5. When 
he infers that since you prove the conclusion from the example, you 
may prove the example from the conclusion; 6. Or that since you 
cannot prove the example from the conclusion, neither can you prove 
the conclusion from the example. 7. When he infers the partiality 
of one property from that of another. 8. When he disproves the 
argument from the example to the subject of the conclusion from the 
failure of the argument from the subject of the conclusion to the ex- 
ample. 


Example 3rd. If spirit is incapable of form because matter is, it 
does not follow that it must be tangible. 4¢4.—Nor that spirit must be 
capable of form, and visible, because alump of earth is. These examples 
suffice also for 5८8 and 6th. 7th.—Nor that some material thinzs must 
be capable of form and some incapable, because some are light and 
some are heavy. §&¢h.—Nor that because it does not hold that as is 
spirit so is a lump of earth, therefore it does not hold that as is a lump 
of earth so is spirit. But though there may be no conclusion from a 
slight resemblance, it does not follow that there is no resemblance ; still 
less when the resemblance is essential, and examples can be tested by 
everybody. 


9. When the opponent argues against the relation of cause and 
effect in any particular case from the production of other effects 
from the same causes, &c. 10. From some accidental interference 
with the production of the effect. But with the agent the means and the 
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substance the production of the effect must follow, though it may not 
be a single effect ; and the effect may be destroyed after being produced, 
as an earthen vessel may be broken. 


11. When the opponent requires a proof of your illustration ; or, 


12. "Takes a counter illustration as a premise in another argument ; 
for example, when you are required to prove that a lump of earth is an 
illustration of material substance, and when in answer to the inference 
that spirit is capable of form because it is a substance like a lump of 
earth, the counter illustration is brought forward of space which is not 
capable of form though a substance, it does not follow because space is 
8 substance, its union with the air must produce fruit as in the union of 
air and plant. 


Light is not required to see light, and the proper test of a 
counter illustration is its opposition to the original illustration. If 
the counter illustration does not hold, the original illustration does, and 
vice versa. 


13. When the opponent denies the relation of antecedent and con- 
sequent as regards things not actually in existence ; for example, one says 
that voice is distinct from any particular utterance, and therefore not 
the consequence of anything: but apart from particular utterance voice 
has no existence, and wherever it has an existence it is as a conse- 
quence of the antecedent utterance. All that the relation requires is 
that it holds in every case of actual existence. 


14. When the opponent regards the connection of the illustration 
and the common quality which is proved by it es implying the absence 
of all resemblance apart from the similarity of properties. 


For example, if production by effort is used as n reason for the non- 
eternity of the voice, as in the case of a vessel, it does not follbw that 
the eternal and non-eternal have nothing in common (perceptibility for 
instance), or that similarity in accidents is inconsistent with difference 
in essentials. If there is no such distinction between essential and ac- 
cidental difference, or between general and particular resemblance, there 
can be no certainty. If resemblance causes doubt, difference must re- 
move it. We may certainly pronounce an object to be a man as dis- 
tinct from other objects, although they may have qualities in common. 
Our argument may stop short of general resemblances. 
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15. When the opponent uses as a reason a proposition allowed by 
hypothesis to be equally available for both sides. For example, if it is 
allowed that production by consequence from effort is common to both 
eternity and non-eternity, the proposition that voice is produced by 
effort cannot be used in proof that voice is non-eternal. This may be 
a statement of an opposite opinion, but it is not an argument. It is by . 
hypothesis an open. question. 


16. When the opponent argues that the reason, being the cause of 
the conclusion, must be either before, or after, or at the same time with 
it. If before, where is the effect? If after, where is the cause? If at 
the same time, which is which? But the affirmation and negation are 
the effects of the reason, as following from it. The thing to which the 
conclusion refers may not be actually present. In the absence of any 
objection the original conclusion holds good. 


17. When the opponent uses a tacit inference from the same reason 
which still does not prove the opposite conclusion. For example, if itis 
proved that voice is non-eternal, as having in common with non-eternal 
the property of production by effort, the opponent argues by impli- 
cation that voice must be eternal as having in common with eternal the 
property of intangibility. But where both may be true there is no 
opposition, as clouds may betoken both rain and hail; and where 
there is opposition the first is as much a refutation of the second as 
the second of the first. Forif it is said that an inference from resem- 
blance to what is non-eternal implies the possibility of an opposite in- 
ference from resemblance to what is eternal, the implication must hold 
equally both ways. 


18. When the opponent infers that since we argue from the posses- 
sion of one quality to the possession of another we may argue from the 
natural qualities common to everything, to similarity in everything. 
But am argument is good when there is resemblance in some qualities 
though not in others. For example, when there is resemblance as re- 
gards production by effort, we may infer a further resemblance in the 
quality of non-eternity. But supposing that we infer that all things 
are non-eternal from the nature common to all things, we have a pro- 
position without any example, and therefore without any proof. Besides 
that all things are not non-eternal, since the opposition of eternal and 
non-eternal exists. Essential nature cannot serve as a particular 
example. 
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19. When the opponent alleges that reasons exist for both the op- 
posite conclusions. For example, that if there is a reason for voice 
being non-eternal, its intengibility is equally a reason for its being eter- 
nal. But this is no refutation of the original opinion. If used as a 
refutation it holds against one as much as against the other. 


20. When the opponent brings forward an instance of the effect in 
the absence of the alleged reason. For example, sound of wind in trees 
is non-eternal, though not produced by effort. Buta second cause is 
no refutation of the first. 


21. When the opponent alleges that if the non-existence of a 
thing is inferred from there being no perceptible hinderances to prevent 
its being perceived, then the existence of a thing must be inferred from 
the non-perception of its non-perception ; for as non-perception of a hin- 
derance proves non-existence of the thing, so the non-perception of this 
proves indirectly the existence of the perception, and therefore of the 
„thing. For example,'if it is inferred that voice does not exist before 
itis pronounced from there being no perceptible hinderances to its 
being heard, the opponent replies that then the non-perception of this 
non-perception proves it not to exist, and consequently that there is 
perception. But non-perception is simply the absence of perception. 
À proposition is simply the expression of the presence or absence of 
perception. The question of positive or negative is a question of indi- 
vidual experience. When I say, so end &o is not; I mean I do not 
perceive it. Therefore, the argument from the non-perception of an 
obstacle holds. 


22. When the opponent objects that if you prove similarity in any 
quality from another common quality (a general similarity) you must 
conclude that all things possess some quality in common in addition to 

. their general similarity as existence. For example, if word is non-eternal 
because vessel is, 80 must everything be. But if there is no argument 
from similarity there can be no argument of any kind, and therefore 
no refutation either, and the possession of a common quality may be the 
foundation of an inference where mere general similarity is not. The 
similarity in order to make a proper example or proof must be appli- 
cable to the case in hand. Ճո far as the similarity extends, a positive 
inference is warranted, und as far as difference extends a negative infer- 
ence—(v. $ 18). 

1 6 
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23. When the opponent replies that if non-eternity is eternal, what 
is non-eternal must also be eternal. For example, if voice is non-eter- 
nal, and its non-eternity is eternal voice itself must also be eternal. 
But a quality cannot be inferred from its opposite. Voice is non- 
eternal, because it stops. You might as well ask if the eternity of 
voice is non-eternal ; which would imply the existence of two opposite 
qualities in one thing. 

24. When the opponent objects that since a cause produces repeated 
effects, the relation is not a necessary one. For example, as voice ap- 
pears to follow from the effort of utterance, may the same effect not be 
produced by a repeated removal of something which conceals the voice ? 
But the removal of a hinderance is distinct from the production of the 
thing itself, and has a distinct cause ; or if ceasing or beginning again do 
not prove non-eternity, neither do they prove the opposite. If one 
cannot prove that what follows from production is not simply disclo- 
sure, neither con the other prove that what is disclosed does not follow 
from production. And so in all cases of futile answers, whatever holds 
iu the reply holds equally in the original argument ; aud if the objection 
is objected to, the further objection will not hold any better. For in- 
stance, the first opinion is, voice is non-eternal, because it is produced by 
effort. The second is, that voice is only disclosed. The third, that the 
second is not more certain than the first. The fourth, that the third is 
equally faulty with the second. The fifth rejects this objection as not 
better founded than the third ; and the sixth replies once more that this 
opinion is not more certainly proved than the fourth ; or that the likeli- 
hood of the truth being on the side of the fifth, is no greater than of 
its being on the side of the fourth. 

Twenty-two refutations, or cases of failure in argument :— 

1. When you reply to your opponent by his own example. To 
the argument that voice is non-eternal because it is sensible, like 
a vessel, the opponent objects that it may be eternal like the 
general notion which is both eternal and sensible, and you 
silence the opponent by saying that in that case a vessel also can 
be eternal. 

2. When a new argument is employed. To take the same example, 
the opponent may still reply that the general notion is . sensible 
in a different way from a vessel. You reply ngain that voice is 
non-eternal, because it is sensible in the way in which a vessel is 
sensible. Then the objector to your proof is silenced. 
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3. When the proposition and reason are contradictory. For ex- 
ample, matter is devoid of quality, because form, &c., are not 
perceivable apart from substance. 


4. When the propositionis dismissed with emphasis. For ex- 
ample, when the opponent who argues from the eternity of the 
general notion asks who will now call voice non-eternal. 


5. When in reply to an objection against the want of speciality 


in the reason a new reason'is given of the kind desired. For ex- 
ample, if it is argued that what is visible has only one nature, 
because the changes of what has only one nature are its limita- 
tions ; and in reply to the objection that in what has various 
natures, the changes are also seen to be limitations, the reason 
takes this new form that the changes are limitations in things 
which have one nature along with no other form. 


6. When the etymological meaning is taken as exchangeable with 
the meaning in composition. 


7. When sounds are uttered without meaning. Letters not ar- 
ranged in words are unmeaning. 

8. When words are uttered in such a way as to be inaudible 
though repeated thrice. 

9. When words are uttered without any connection in meaning. 

10. When the members of an argument are used in proving a 
connection in things of different signification— (post hoc ergo 
propter hoc). 

11. When the members of an argument are used with one want- 
ing. 

12. When more reasons than one are given. 

13. When the same words are repeated, or the same thing in 
other words. But in the members of an argument the repeti- 
tion is significant—when the reason consists only of what is 
necessarily implied in the original statement. For example, all 
that is created is non-eternal implies that all that is not created 
is eternal. 

14. When there is no reply to a statement thrice repeated. 

15. When ignorance prevents reply. 

16. When the objection is not met. 
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17. When one stops tlie argument in order to attend to something 
else. 

18. When one without answering the objection retorts it on his 
opponent. 

19. When there is an appearance of failure though the disputant 
recover himself. 

20. When there is a supposition of failure without any good 
reason. 

21. When one changes the meaning of the original proposition ; as 
by the inference that every individual has one nature, because 
change is a limitation of nature; where the changes of nature 
are confused with the changes of an individual, while in reality 
nature is used in opposition to the presence of any quality. 

22. Fallacious reasons are five :— 


l. Voice is eternal for it is intangible, for a vessel 18 non-eternal 
and itis tangible; therefore voice not being tangible is eternal. 

2. This phenomenon changes, therefore it is non-eternal; its 
change is not eternal for it does not perish. If the change 
is to prove non-eternity it must itself be eternal. 

3. Voice is non-eternal, because its eternity is not perceived ; 
which would hold equally well for the opposite. 

4. A shadow is material for it moves ; but it does not move in 
the proper sense of the word.* 


5. Voice is eternal for it is disclosed by contact, as form by 
contact with light. But a sound is audible after the contact 
has ceased. The cases therefore are not similar. 

The whole of the Nyáya Dars'ana may be called a Dialectical Trea- 
tise, inastauch as it represents all subjects as admitting of discussion. 
The last chapter, however, is strictly dialectical in the sense of leaving out 
of account the subject matter of discussion, while it illustrates the dis- 
, tinction of discussions into those which leave the question open to objec- 
tions which, however, are not valid objections, and those in which it is 
brought to a decisive issue. As far as this is a logical distinction it is 
based on the nature of the logical relation between the reason assigned 
and the conclusion of any argument. Viewing that relation as identical 


* It is curious that, Epicurus, according to Diogenes Laértius, used this argu. 
ment to prove that the shapes in dreams are material. 
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with that of cause and effect, a conclusion affirming any effect as due to 
8 certain cause would of course admit the possibility of other causes 
being assigned to the same effect. On the other hand, an argument 
proceeding on a misrepresentation of this relation itself would refute 
itself, and virtually establish the opposite conclusion. 

Analysis of disputation, which thus assumes nothing more than the 
possibility of apparent uncertainty, is entitled to be considered as strictly 
logical. This praise, however, is due only under restrictions to the 
chapter before us. Dialectic requires only the distinction between 
necessary and accidental connection—a distinction essential to the purest 
formal logic.* And what is important in this chapter is founded on 
this distinction, and so far it really is important. 

In the Topics of Aristotle and his book. on Sophisms, which treat of 
Dialectic as opposed to Demonstrative Logic, we have a far more elabo- 
rate analysis of disputation than in this chapter. It must be remem- 
bercd, however, that the dialectic of Aristotle consists of the application 
of a Rhetorical Analysis to Dialectical purposes, so that these treatises 
are much more rhetorical than logical. And it is undeniable that, as 
Reid remarks, he teaches his pupils to contend for victory rather than 
for truth. In the Analytics again, Aristotle treats of demonstration or 
the establishment of 3 necessary connection with necessary premises ; 
and the characteristic of this treatise is the importance attached to the 
deductive syllogism. The Logic of the Nydya, on the other hand, 
while drawing the distinction between the necessary and the accidental, 
omits entirely the analysis of demonstration, except so far as that is in-9 
cluded in the analysis of disputation. ‘The explanation of this, it is 
probable, is, that Greek Logic found its chief application in the analysis 
of rhetorical composition; while Hindu Logic, not being concerned 
with books or speeches, was applied simply to disputation. It was 
natural that where the analysis of Rhetorical composition was kept 
chiefly in view, the figure of syllogism, which is itself a rhetorical illus- 
tration of the Logical relation, should be largely dwelt upon, and that 
the illustration should be carried out into all its details, and all the 
varieties of its forms. And it was equally natural on the other hand 
that where regard was paid mainly to the analysis of discussion, rhe- 
torical figures should be taken notice of only as affecting the continun- 


* Unless with some recent logicians wo mako the logical relation that of iden- 
tity iu quantity which is a material relation, and so reduce logic to a question of 
calculation. 
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tion or the termination of the dispute. Instead of calling the Hindu 
syllogism rhetorical, as is sometimes done, I should call it dialectical. 
In the familiar example, the fact of the smoking mountain being on fire 
is inferred from the production of smoke by fire in the case of a kitchen 
hearth. We have first the statement of the opinion with the reason for 
it, and then a repetition of the opinion as the opening of a discussion 
with an example in point. 


It is a remarkable fact that the unwieldy implements of disputation 
furnished in the Topics of Aristotle were so generally adopted and con- 
tinued so long in use; while the Hindu Analysis of discussion shows a 
tendency in more recent treatises to degenerate into mere word-making. 


It will be observed that this common specimen of the Hindu syllo- 
gism is, in fact, what Aristotle calls an EntAymeme, or rhetorical syllo- 
gism, that is a syllogism from asign. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that deductive inference is the only kind of inference taken into 
account. Specimens of the example, or rhetorical induction come equally 
well under the rules of this treatise. Indeed, this is a specimen both 
of the Enthymeme and of the Example—as inferring the existence of fire 
from the smoke, it is an Enthymeme, and as proving this to be true in 
one case from its being true in another it is an Example. The distinction 
between induction and deduction was not required for Dialectic any 
farther than as expressing the difference between inferring the effect from 
the cause and the cause from the effect. In our Logic, while we make 
the distinction, we generally leave induction nearly altogether out of 
account, no doubt because deduction is more closely connected with 
rhetoric than induction. 


To conclude, Hindu Dialectic belongs especially to a time when books 
were not of the same importance as they are now ; though, of course, in 
what is common to disputation and rhetorical composition, it is still as 
appropriate as the Logic we are more familiar with; for the clear and 
methodical arrengement of ideas may be learned from the analysis of dis- 
cussion, as well as from the analysis of composition. And if it is charac- 
teristic of classical wfiting that every word and every syllable has & 
force and significance, Gautama’s Sutras on Dialectic and Vatsyayana's 
commentary are both fully entitled to be called classical; and, in this 
respect, contrast favourably with much Sanskrit literature, where the 
redundancy of words offends correct taste, and is a bad model for the 
young student. 
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Arr. XII.— Facsimile, Transcript, and Translation ‘of an In- 
scription discovered by Mr. G. W. Terry in the temple of 
A'mra-Nátha, near Kalyana ; with Remarke. By Bra 
Dasr, Esq., Vice-President. 


Read Bth July 1869. 


Transcript. 


X. शकसम्बत्‌ ७८२ जेठ सुध S सुक्रे समधिगताशेष पञ्च महाशब्द 
महामंडले श्वरादि पद्रिरिपुदेत्यदलनदामादर 


२. सरणागतवज्ञपंजरीत्यादिसमस्तराजावालिविराजमानमहामण्डलेश्वर श्री- 
महम्वाणिराजदेवः एतत्समस्तजाव्यधिताभव 

३. समुद्धमनमहामात्य श्रीविगपयस्तथा महाप्रजनः श्रीनागणियस्तथाले - 
खसन्धिविग्रहिक श्रीवेकरेयस्तथा महासांपिविग्राहिक श्रीजाग 

४. 'लेयस्तथा भाण्डागार प्रथम सपमिसेन महादेव यस्तथा द्वितीय खम- 
भाइले Mena श्रीकरणाद्दिहितकल्याणविजयराज्यवृद्धतश्री 

५. महाराजगुरुणामालघराजगुरुश्रीविकलसिदभश्मका्णापिृयकमहासामं- 
तश्रीता_ वरा लेकारापकेनभूजा श्रीआखनाथदेवकु 

६. लं 7 पाषाण 7 — ¬ पभागमुद्धार तथा उदन्य; महामण्डलेश्वर 
समछित्त राजदेवस्य भवनं संपादितं 


Translation. 


In S'aka Samvat 782 (a. c. 860), the ninth day of the bright half, 
of the month Jyestha, Friday, (during the reign of) the Mahámandales'- 
vara S'rí Mahamvánirájadeva, who has obtained the title of Maháman- 
dales'vara, (also) the five great insignia of Royalty, &c., who is a Dámo- 
dara (Vishnu) in punishing his enemies the Daityas, a cage of adamant 
to those seeking his protection, &c., and resplendent amongst the row 
of rajas, whose various officers were the large-mirded Mahámátya 
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(Chief Minister), Sri Vigapayn, also Mahiptajana (the chief relative), 
S'rí Náganaiya, also Lekha Sandhi Vigrahikn (Secretary), S'rí Dheka 
Dheya, also Mahá Sandhi Vigrahika S'rí Jagalaiya, also Dhándágára 
prathama (Chief Treasurer), Sapayisena, also the Second (Treasurer) 
Mahádevaya, also Khamabhaileya and other ministers. Whilst under 
their auspices the administration of the kingdom was successful and 
bencficent, there flourished S'rí Mahárája Guru, also S'rí Bhallagha Raja 
Guru, and also S'rí Vikalla Sida Bhnsmaka (three letters lost), and thev, 
nt the desire of Mahi Sámnnta S'rí, having undertaken the construction, 
the temple of 801 A'mra-Nátha (two letters lost) was restored in stone. 
The house of Mahámandales'vara of Udanya? Samachhitta Rája Deva 
was (nlso) constructed. 


Remarks. 


The temple of A^mra-Nátha is situated about 44 miles south-enst of 
Kalyan. It has lately been well described by Mr. Burgess, a learned 
member of our Society, in the Times of India. 


I have taken notes of the temple myself, but as I am engaged in n 
more important work, I regret I must put off presenting the Society 
with my own description of the temple and its mythological remains. 
I shall only make a few remarks on the inscription which was discovered 
in the temple by Mr. G, W. Terry. I have examined the original, and 
copied from it, and I have also consulted an excellent Plaster of Paris cast 
of it taken by Mr. Terry. The inscription is 3 feet and 34 inches long 
and 5j inches broad. It consists of six lines, written in Sanskrit, in 
Saka Samvat 782, i. e. a.c. 860. 


The inscription clearly shows that the correct name of the temple, or 
rather of the Linga worshipped in it, is A’mra-Nétha, evidently derived 
from A’mra, a mango. There is a mango tree near the ruined temple, 
and large topes of mango trees at the neighbouring village about a mile 
distant. 

„From the expression in the inscription “the temple of A’mra-Natha 
was restored in stone,” it appears that an older temple existed on the 
spot. The correctness of this inference is borne out by the fact that 
several stones in the body of the dome of the temple have been dis- 
covered by Mr. Terry with old Devanagari letters, forming portions of 
an older inscription, They are insufficient to enable me to make out 
anything from them. The form of the letters, however, shows that 
they are about a century older than the present inscription. 
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The king Mahómandales'varn Mahamváni-rája-deva appears to me to 
have been of the Yádava family, from a comparison of his titles with 
those of a Y dava prince, a copy of whose copperplate grant, found in 
Bassein, dated Saka 991, is in my possession. The names of the 
minister, &c. of both end also in aiya. 

The place Udanya, indicated in the inscription, was very likely a 
Mahila called Oudani, or some similar name. 


Anr. XIII.—Brief Notes on Hemachandra or Hemáchárya. 
By Bnav Dar, Vice-President. 


Read January 12th, 1809. 


Tue materials for a life of Hemáchárya may be gleaned from the Ku- 
mára-pála Charitra, Kumirn-pila Prabendha, Prabandha Chintámani, 
Rishi Mandala Vritti of Jina Bhadra Siri and other Jain works. 


The Kumira-pila Prabandha contains the greatest amount of infor- 
mation, sufficient for a volume, but I shall content myself on the occa- 
sion with a brief résumé. 


In the town of Dhunduka, amongst the Modha Vánias, there was a 
B'reshthí (Seth or merchant) called Cháchiga, whose wife was named 
Cháhiní, or Páhiní. She gave birth toa son on the full moon of 
Kártika, Samvat 1145 (a. c. 1098), when a heavenly voice proclaimed 
that this prodigy would be a promoter of the Jain religion, like Jina 
himself. The father, after celebrating the child's birth with grent 
rejoicings, named him Chángadeva. When the child was five years old, 
a Jain Pandit (Devendra) arrived with his congregation at the house of 
Cháchiga, who happened to be absent. His wife Páhini, however, per- 
formed all the duties of hospitality to the Sangha or congregation, 
which requested her to devote her son to the religious order of ascetics 
or Yatis. She wns placed in great difficulty and distress. If she were 
to consent to the proposal, the father of the child was not at hand: 
to refuse would have been an insult to the Sangha. After mature con- 
sideration, she resolved to offer the child, and placed her son Chán- 
gadeva at the feet of the Guru Devendra Sürí. The child, on being 
questioned, consented to accept Díkshá, or orders. He was taken to 
various places of pilgrimage, and lastly to Karnivati. There Devendra 
placed Chángadeva at the house of Udayana Mantrí. 


Chichiga, the father, on returning home heard of the destination of 
his son, and resolved to eat nothing till he saw his child. He came to 
Devendra Súri at Karmivati. Hearing the Guru's religious discourse 
he became delighted, and afterwards ate at the house of Udayana 
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Mantri. Udayana having placed Chángadeva on the thigh of Cháchiga, 
gave him presents of three cloths and three lacs of money. Chichiga, 
filled with delight, exclaimed—* You have offered three lacs, and it is 
worthy of your liberality. Your unparalleled faith is the highest reward 
for my child, and on this account the son is offered without any 
recompense. Udayana was pleased, and declared that if the child were 
offered to the Guru he would attain a position highly revered. “ Do 
what thou thinkest best,” said Udayana. Cháchiga consented, and the 
child was handed over to Devendra, who passed a eulogy on Cháchiga, 
and initiated Chíngadeva at once into the mendicant order. 


On this occasion Udayana Mantrí held a grand festival, and gave 
the child the title of Somadeva Muni. 


The S'resthí (merchant) on hearing this, caused a heap of coals to be 
handled by the child, and it all turned into gold, the gunrdian spirit 
having disappeared at the same time. The Sangha (congregation) as 
well as the merchant were filled with surprise, and ever since Somadeva 
was styled Hema-chandra, Hema signifying gold. 


I have no doubt this story is, like many others, an after invention of 
the Jain priests, to account for the change of name from Somadeva to 
Hemachandra. Stories founded on fanciful interpretations of the words 
or roots composing a name are very common in Jain works. Hema- 
chandra was highly honoured at the court of Siddha Rája and Kumara. 
pala, the Solanki or Chálukya king of Anahila-pura Pattan in Gujarat. 
Kumára-pála in particular was proud to consider himself his humble 
and obedient disciple. By the advice of Hemachandra, Kumára-pála 
encouraged Jainism, and ordered his subjects to abstain from the 
destruction of animal life, and from the use of meat as food. 


He constructed 1,400 Viháras. Hemachandra thoroughly under- 
stood the art of pleasing his patron king. Whilst he steadily kept in 
view the promotion of Jain doctrines, he was politic enough to yield 
on many occasions to the prejudices of the king, or of persons of the 
Brahmanical faith, having great influence with the king and people. 
Hemachandra is the author of a variety of standard works, as Dhátu 
páráyana, Siddha Haima S'abdánus'ásana, Prákrita S'abdánu S'ásana, 
Dvyé-s/raya-kavya, Abhidhána Chintámani with gloss, Anekártha 
Náma Mílá with gloss, Desí-náma-málá with gloss, Tris'asti-s'aláká, 
purusha-charitra, Paris'ishta Parva, Adhyátmopanishat with commen- 
tary, Chhandonus'ásana, Alankára-chüdámsení, and two or three others 
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in Sanskrit and Prakrit. My learned friend Dr. Bühler has a copy of 
a Nighanta by Hemáüchárya, where the characters of the various vege- 
table articles of the Materia Medica are better described than in other 
Nighantas. 


The Jains may justly bonst of a long list of learned and pious hier- 
archs. Yet in this galaxy of names Hemachandra may truly be said 
to shine as the most brilliant star. In the Kumára-pála Prabandha, 
Kuméra-pila-charitra, Rishi Mandala Vritti and Prabandha Chiutámani, 
there are long stories give: regarding Kumira-pila and Hemachandra. 
Many of these are gross exaggerations, and incredible. Leaving them 
nside, I have given a brief outline of such as appear to be worthy of 
credibility. 

Hemachendra was born on the full moon of Kartika, Samvat 1145 
(a. c. 1088). In Samvat 1154 (a.c. 1097) he was initiated into the 
priestly orders ; in 1166 (A. c. 1109) he obtained the degree or title of 
Suri, and died in Samvat 1229 (A. c. 1172), at the age of 84. 


Ant. XIV.—Brief Notes on Madhava and Sáyana. By 
Baxu Dasr, Esq., Vice-President. 


Read January 12tb, 1869. 


Ma'pHAvA AND SA YANA are now best known to European scholars 
as the authors of the learned commentary on the Rig-Veda, of 
which Max Müller has published a magnificent edition. Madhava 
Mádhavárya, Mádhaváchárya, or Mádhavámátya, are the nathes of an 
ilustrious scholar who flourished in the fourteenth century of the 
Christian era at Vijayánagara (recently Golconda) on the banks of the 
Tungabhadré in the Carnatie 4688. In this city Sri Bukka rája of 
the Yadu Vansa, reigned. Médhava was the réjé’s minister, and ac- 
cordingly he sometimes styles himself Mádhaváméátya. . Mádhava also 
was the rája's Kula-guru, or family preceptor, and on this as well as on 
account of his great learning he is called Mádhaváchárya, or Madhavárya. 
There are many works professing to be his compositions. Some of 
these were written with the assistance of his younger brother Sáyann. 
The Bháshya (commentary) on the Rig-Veda, on the Aitareya Bráh- 
mana, and on the Taittiriya Sanhitá, were joint productions with Sáyana. 
All these are styled by Mádhava Vedárthaprakás'a. At the end of each 
adhyáya (chapter) of the Bháshya of the Sanhitas the expression occurs 
“iti Sáyanáchárya Virachite Mádhavíye Vedárthprakas'e," i.e. “the 
end of the chapter of the Vedárthaprakás'a (commentary) of Mádhava, 
composed by Sáyanáchárya." With the exception of the Bháshya of 
the Aitareya Bráhmana, all the other above-mentioned Bháshyas, or 
commentaries, are published. 


The word Sáyana is spelt by the Calcutta Pundits with a soft n, 
whilst Max Müller spells it with a hard n, with which Sdéyana’s country- 
men would agree. 

Mádhava has a tíká or commentary on the Párás/ara Smriti, the 
chief guide in the Kali age in regard to the Dharma S'ástra. It is 
superior to that of Nanda Pundit, 
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A work named Jaiminíya Nyáya Ratnádhikarana Málá is also a 
production of Mádhava, with a commentary by himself to facilitate the 
understanding of the Jaiminiya Párva Mimánsá. 


Similarly another work on the Uttara Mímánsá, with a commentary, 
has been styled Vendántádhikarana Ratnamálá. This follows the order 
of the Vyása Sütra. 


Madhava in his style is at once learned and deep, yet simple and 
pleasing. Mádhava's S'ankara Vijaya in praise of the success or glory 
of the great S'ankeváchárys, is an excellent poetical composition, al- 
though it is unsafe as a truthful biography. The work is called S'an- 
kara Vijaya Dindini. In it Madhava calls himself Abhinava Kálidása, 
or the new Kálidása, a title not undeserved. 


Mádhava's “ Kála Madhava” is a treatise for the calculations of the 
Hindú Calendar. 


A'chárya Mádhava relates the practices of Bráhmanas. 


Vyavahára Mádhava treats of Law.  Dhátuvritti isa large treatise 
relating to grammar, but I do not possess a copy, and cannot say which 
Madhava is the author of it. Bhattoji Dixita and other modern au- 
thors quote Mádhava in the Siddhánta Kaumudi as authority, some- 
times also for expressing their dissent. These quotations are in all 
likelihood from the author of the Dhátuvritti. Mádhava has composed 
also the Sarva Dars'ana Sangraha, published in the Bibliotheca Indica. 


In this he clearly enuncintes the opinions held by the various sects 
of Hindu philosophers. 


In all his works he gives some information regarding himself. In 
the beginning of the commentary on the Párás'ara Smriti, after prais- 
ing Bukka or Dukkana rájá, and stating that he was his mantri or 
minister, he gives Srimati as his mother's name, and Máyana as his 
father's, and also states that Siyana and Bhoganátha were his uterine 
brothers. He further adds that he was of the Yajus'a S'ákhá, Baudd- 
háyana Sútra and of the Bháradwája Gotra. The information is not 
so minute in the other works, but atthe end of each chapter occurs the 
following long sentence :— 


ՀՎ श्रीराजाधिराजपरमेश्वरमागंप्वर्तकश्रीवीरबुकराजस्याज्ञापालकेन माध- 
वामात्येन विरचिते वेदार्थमकारो. 
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From this it appears that this commentary was his own production, 
unassisted by Sáyana. ճո Madhava, A’chéra Mádhava, and Vyava- 
hára Médhava do not mention Sáyana's name, and are therefore the sole 
productions of Mádpava. I have an independent work by Sáyana, 
called Yadnya Tantra Sudhá Nidhi. 


In the beginning of the Sarva Dars‘ana Sangraha, in the little infor- 
mation that Mádhava gives regarding himself, he tells us that his 
preceptor was Sarvadnya Vishnu, and qualifies himself Sáyana Mádhava, 
from which it is evident that the production was a joint one with 
Sáyana. 


From the Kála Mádhava and other treatises, Mádhava's guru (pre- 
ceptor) appears also to have been called Vidyá Tirtha, or Bharati 


Tirtha. 


The following is an abstract of an account of Mádhava contained in 
the copper-plate grant published in the Journal of this Society No. III. 
of 1852, p. 107. 


On the banks of the Tungabhadrá, in the Carnatic Desa, is the 
shrine of Virípáksha (now called Hampi-Virupáksha). Near it was 
Vijayá the capital. In it reigned a Yádava king named S'ri Sangama, 
after him was Տու Bukka rája; his son was Harihara. By order of 
Harihara, the minister Mádhava was ruling at Jayantipura. He 
besieged the city of Goa in the Conkan, and drove away the Turushkas 
(Turks or Mahomedans), and re-established the images of Saptanátha 
(now called Sapta Kotíswara), and after Mádhava's death Harihara 
appointed Narahari Mantri in Goa as ruler of Jayantipura. This 
account as made out by me differs to some extent from that given in the 
Journal, the translation there given being erroneous in many places. 


In S'aka 1313 (a.c. 1 AD in the year Prajípati, in the month of 
Vais’ ikha, on the wane of the moon, on the occasion of a solar eclipse, 
Mahámantríswara (the chief of the great ministers), Upanis'an Márga- 
pravartakácháraya (the establisher of the ways of the Upanishads), 
S‘riman Mádhavarája gave the village of Kuchara, after naming it 
Mádhavapura, to twenty-four Brahmanas. 


I possess a copy of a copper-plate grant sent to me by a pundit from 
Goa, where in a short eulogium Vira Harihara is styled the Lord of 
the East, South and West of India. 
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In his reign, in Goa, Mádhava the chief of ministers, the guide 
(mantri or écharya) of the ways of the Vedas and Upanishads, a 
faithful observer of S/rauta and Smárta religious law, of Bháradwája 
Gotra, the son of Dwivedi Chaundibhatta, the estahlisher of the linga 
of Saptánáthá, granted lands publicly in the nani. ji his mother Má- 
chámbiká. The village was called Mánchslípura, “a town of Brah- 
manas."  Landsand հօՂ868 for Brahmans were created, and the flowing 
stream was called Mádhava Tírtha. The names of the father and 
mother differ from those given in Párás'ara Mádhava, and I have 
grave doubts about the real existence or genuineness of the copper- 
plate, 


